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Atlanta  mayor  suspends  Commissioner  Eaves 
following  report  on  promotional  exam  cheating 


A.  Reginald  Eaves,  one  of  the  first 
blacks  to  head  a major  American  police 
force,  was  forced  from  his  post  as  Atlanta 
Public  Safety  Commissioner  earlier  this 
month  in  the  wake  of  accusations  that  he 
had  authorized  a promotion  exam  cheating 
scheme  designed  to  expedite  the  advance- 
ment of  black  officers  within  the  depart- 
ment. 

“As  of  last  Friday  [March  10] , Com- 
missioner Eaves  submitted  a letter  of  resig- 
nation, effective  in  June,"  a spokesman  for 
Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  “Mayor  Jackson  subsequently 
suspended  him  without  pay  for  that  90-day 
period." 

Although  allegations  regarding  the 
cheating  scandal  were  made  public  about  a 
year  ago,  Eaves  was  not  implicated  in  the 
scheme  until  last  month,  when  two  lawyers 
appointed  by  the  mayor  completed  a com- 


cluding but  not  limited  to  your  failure  to 
initiate  any  inquiry  into  cheating  on  the 
police  examinations  after  receipt  of  reason- 
able notice  that  something  was  amiss  and 
the  consequent  severe  damage  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  administration  and  the  good 
name  of  our  great  city,  more  than  justify 
and  require  the  suspension,"  the  mayor 
added. 

Jackson  stopped  short,  however,  of  ac- 
cepting the  report’s  conclusion  that  Eaves 
had  a hand  in  encouraging  the  cheating. 
The  mayor  had  appointed  Eaves,  his  one- 
time college  roommate,  in  1974  with  in- 
structions to  increase  the  number  of  blacks 
in  the  police  and  fire  services.  While  the 
racial  composition  of  the  city  is  predomi- 
nately black,  its  public  safety  department 
has  traditionally  been  staffed  with  whites. 

Calvin  Carter,  the  director  of  airport 
administration  for  Atlanta’s  Department  of 


A.  Reginald  Eaves 


prehensive  investigation  of  the  incident.  In 
a 210-page  report,  the  attorneys  charged 
that  Eaves  had  "expressly  authorized”  that 
answers  for  the  sergeants'  test  be  given  to 
some  black  officers  to  assure  their  promo- 
tion. 

When  Eaves  refused  to  resign  effective 
immediately,  Jackson  ordered  his  suspen- 
sion, informing  the  commissioner  that  his 
ouster  was  due  to  "negligence  and  indiffer- 
ence in  the  performance  of  your  duties  sur- 
rounding and  related  to  the  1975  Atlanta 
police  promotional  exam  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  recent  investigation." 

"These  serious  errors  in  judgment,  in- 


Aviation, will  serve  as  acting  commissioner 
of  the  public  safety  forces,  a department 
spokesman  said,  adding  that  the  search  for 
a permanent  successor  to  Eaves  has  not  yet 
begun. 

Throughout  the  civic  furor  created  by 
the  promotion  scandal.  Eaves  had  asserted 
his  innocence.  When  asked  his  reaction  to 
the  report  shortly  after  its  release,  he  de- 
clared, “Obviously,  I’m  shocked.  I'm  firm 
in  my  convictions  that  I've  done  nothing 
wrong." 

In  addition  to  stating  the  Eaves  played 
a major  role  in  the  cheating  incident,  the 
report  charged  the  commissioner  with 


being  “grossly  indifferent"  to  allegations  of 
"widespread  unfairness  and  cheating"  and 
accused  him  of  "testifying  falsely  under 
oath"  and  of  “avoidance,  evasion  and  inter 
ference"  when  he  was  asked  by  investiga- 
tors to  submit  to  a polygraph  examination. 

A well-known  local  black  lawyer,  Felder 
Ward,  and  a white  attorney,  Randolph 
Thrower,  were  commissioned  to  conduct 
the  probe  last  November,  when  four  black 
officers  swore  in  affidavits  that  Eaves  had 
ordered  cheating  on  the  sergeants’  test.  The 
probe  consisted  of  63  polygraph  examina- 
tions of  49  persons  which  resulted  in  ap- 
proximately 5,000  pages  of  testimony. 

Although  previous  investigations  into 
the  matter  had  been  conducted  by  city  of- 
ficials, they  proved  to  be  generally  incon- 
clusive. One  earlier  probe  had  uncovered 
evidence  of  cheating,  but  it  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate Eaves’s  role  in  the  scandal. 

The  Thrower-Ward  report  recommended 
that  specific  disciplinary  action  be  taken 
against  23  officers  for  their  part  in  the  pro- 
motion scheme.  A department  spokesman 


said  that  the  Bureau  of  Police  Services  has 
already  begun  "administrative  hearings” 
which  will  examine  the  role  of  each  of  the 
accused  officers. 

Eaves's  three-year  term  as  public  safety 
commissioner  was  peppered  with  a number 
of  controversies.  He  publicly  argued  with 
the  top  police  officer  under  him,  a white, 
and  sharply  reduced  his  overall  command 
of  the  force-,  he  hired  a secretary  with  a 
long  police  record,  and  he  allegedly  helped 
a relative  get  a municipal  post. 

In  a telephone  interview,  a police 
spokesman  cited  another  dispute  in  which 
Eaves  was  involved,  noting  that  the  com- 
missioner’s attempts  to  racially  balance  the 
department  had  resulted  in  a law  suit  filed 
by  Atlanta's  predominately  white  police 
union  against  the  Bureau  of  Police  Services. 

In  spite  of  the  controversies  that  he 
ignited,  Eaves  seemed  to  have  the  support 
of  most  Atlanta  residents.  An  aide  to  the 
mayor  noted  that  the  commissioner  had 
managed  to  reduce  the  city’s  overall  crime 
Continued  on  Page  12 


IACP,  League  of  Cities  clash 
on  tenure  for  police  chiefs 


Leaders  of  the  International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs  (IACP)  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities  (NLC)  have  become  em- 
broiled in  a controversy  over  the  issue  of 
granting  tenure  to  top  municipal  police  ex- 
ecutives. 

The  debate  was  touched  off  last  month 
when  IACP  President  Howard  C.  Shook, 
police  chief  of  Middletown  Township, 
Pennsylvania,  wrote  an  editorial  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Police  Chief  magazine, 
which  charged  that  terminations  of  police 
executive  officers  often  "serve  no  other 
purpose  then  to  make  room  for  some  polit- 
ical puppet  favored  by  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration." 

Earlier  this  month,  NLC  President  Tom 
Moody,  the  mayor  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  re- 
butted Shook’s  argument  in  a letter  to 
IACP  Executive  Director  Glen  D.  King. 
"The  so-called  ‘constant  turnover  of  police 
chiefs'  is  a phenomenon  which  is  witnessed 
by  relatively  few  mayors  or  city  councils,” 
he  wrote.  “To  speak  of  the  stated  problem 
in  such  exaggerated  terms  serves  neither  to- 
state  the  legitimate  concerns  of  police  chief 
executives  nor  to  recognize  the  legitimate 
concerns  and  responsibilities  of  the  mayor, 
city  council,  city  manager,  or  other  ap- 
pointing body." 

While  Moody  accused  the  IACP  presi- 
dent of  using  “the  rhetoric  of  catchy 
slogans"  in  his  editorial.  Shook  pointed  out 
that  municipal  leaders  use  fancy  verbal 


footwork  themselves  when  they  fire  a po- 
lice chief.  “We  invariably  see  these  deci- 
sions couched  with  the  smokescreen  of. 
The  chief’s  resignation  is  accepted  with 
regret  and  a deep  sense  of  loss,  . . " he 

said.  "This  is,  of  course,  for  the  public  con- 
sumption." 

However.  Moody’s  main  argument 
against  the  granting  of  tenure  centered  on 
elected  officials’  responsibility  to  remove 
an  inept  law  enforcement  administrator. 
He  noted  that  both  the  police  executive 
and  politician  must  answer  to  the  people 
that  they  serve. 

"Local  officials  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  an  increasingly  informed  elector- 
ate demands  and  holds  their  officeholders 
accountable  for  the  delivery  of  improved 
police  services,"  he  said.  "The  accountabil- 
ity of  the  local  chief  executive  must  be  ex- 
tended to  the  police  administrator  as  well." 

In  his  discussion  of  municipal  leaders' 
responsibility  to  the  electorate.  Shook 
noted  that  the  arbitrary  removal  of  a police 
chief  disrupts  police  service  and  compro- 
mises the  public’s  confidence  in  govern- 
ment, creating  a condition  which  is  "intol- 
erable," in  regard  to  law  enforcement. 
"Impartial  policing  is  vital  to  the  democrat- 
ic process,"  he  explained,  "and  the  protcc 
tion  of  law  is  guaranteed  to  all  people." 

The  IACP  president’s  editorial  also 
touched  on  the  police  executive’s  right  to 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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US  comptroller’s  office  forms 
unit  to  combat  bank  fraud 

The  Federal  government's  bank  regula- 
tory agency  has  created  a special  “fraud 
squad,"  designed  to  crack  down  on  white 
collar  crime  by  uncovering  suspected  cases 
of  bank  fraud,  according  to  a New  York 
Times  report. 

Organized  by  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troDcr  of  the  Currency,  the  unit  consists 
of  30  OCC  bank  examiners,  who  were 
brought  to  Washington,  D.C.  last  January 
for  a week-long  seminar,  covering  such 
topics  as  mail  fraud,  organized  crime, 
stolen  securities,  loan  abuse  and  general 
bank  fraud. 

News  of  the  unit's  formation  was  made 
public  last  month,  when  Comptroller  John 
G.  Heimann  told  a meeting  of  bankers  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  that  the  squad  was  set 
up  in  keeping  with  the  Carter  administra- 
tion’s stated  goal  of  placing  a high  priority 
on  reducing  white  collar  crime. 

Discussing  the  type  of  training  that  the 
anti-fraud  group  received,  Robert  Serrino, 
director  of  OCC's  enforcement  division, 
said  that  the  Washington  seminar  was  "a 
first  step"  toward  developing  fraud  detec- 
tion specialists.  “Our  first  session  sensitized 
examiners  to  spotting  fraud,  and  informed 
them  about  the  ways  in  which  a chain  of 
evidence  in  a case  could  be  preserved,"  he 
said. 

Both  Serrino  and  Heimann  concurred 


that  one  of  the  major  potential  benefits  of 
the  new  squad  would  be  the  improvement 
of  cooperation  between  the  comptroller’s 
office  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  on 
which  OCC  depends  in  its  fraud  investiga- 
tions. 

Serrino  added  that  training  for  the  ori- 
ginal unit  would  continue,  while  other 
OCC  officials  would  receive  similar  training 
as  resources  permit. 

Entire  PD  in  Chicago  suburb 
suspended;  thefts  charged 

The  suburban  Chicago  community  of 
Robbins,  Illinois  suspended  its  entire  police 
department  last  month  after  some  of  the 
force's  15  members  were  accused  of  com- 
mitting improprieties  that  ranged  from  ex- 
tortion to  stealing  confiscated  drugs  that 
were  to  be  used  as  evidence. 

Douglas  Polsky,  the  village's  attorney, 
told  the  New  York  Times  that  12  of  the  of- 
ficers were  relieved  of  duty  on  March  7, 
while  the  remaining  three  were  already  un- 
der suspension  in  connection  with  depart- 
ment charges. 

“The  problem  has  been  conspicuous  for 
some  time,"  Polsky  noted.  "The  city  has 
been  inundated  with  citizens’  complaints 
of  police  brutality,  the  failure  of  the  de- 
partment to  respond  to  calls,  the  use  of 
abusive  language  in  confrontations,  armed 
robberies,  extortion,  car  thefts  and  bur- 
glaries." 

Until  the  department  undergoes  a reor- 
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ganization  and  training  program,  the  law- 
yer said,  Robbins’  9,600  residents  would 
be  policed  by  neighboring  departments  and 
by  the  Cook  County  Sheriff.  Meanwhile, 
the  village's  regular  officers  will  be  paid 
through  April,  when  they  are  to  be  either 
permanently  removed  or  reinstated. 

Although  no  indictments  or  criminal 
charges  have  been  handed  down,  Polsky 
observed  that  departmental  charges  had 
been  brought  against  three  policemen. 

The  village  attorney  also  cited  some  pro- 
cedural problems  within  the  department, 
noting  that  none  of  the  suspended  officers 
had  any  investigative  training  and  that  four 
of  the  policemen  were  not  even  licensed  to 
drive. 

UK  Parliament  rejects  bid  to 
renew  death  penalty  in  Ulster 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  re- 
jected a request  by  a Protestant  lawmaker 
who  last  month  proposed  that  the  death 
penalty  be  restored  in  Northern  Ireland  as 
a deterrent  against  terrorism,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press. 

The  request  came  from  James  A.  Kil- 
fedder,  a member  of  Parliament  from  the 
Castle  re  agh  district  where  12  persons  were 
killed  recently  in  the  bombing  of  a 
crowded  Belfast  inn.  The  Provisional 
Wing  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  had 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack. 

Roy  Manson,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Northern  Ireland,  opposed  the  capital 
punishment  demand,  noting  that  the  death 
penalty  would  give  “the  glamour  of  mar- 
tyrdom" to  terrorists.  "I  have  no  intention 
of  playing  into  their  hands,"  he  said. 

Speaking  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Manson  argued  that  “callous  fanat- 
ics” would  not  be  deterred  by  the  reintro- 
duction of  capital  punishment,  which  was 
abolished  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1972. 

“I  realize  the  deep  emotions  which  have 
been  aroused,"  he  said,  “but  what  is 
needed  is  restraint  plus  the  maximum  sup- 
port of  the  security  forces  by  the  whole 
community.” 

Standards  bureau  issues  study 
on  safety  of  police  tires 

At  least  two  police  fatalities  and  one 
permanent  disability  have  been  caused  by 
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failures  of  steel-belted,  radial-ply  tires  dur- 
ing high  speed  operations,  according  to  a 
new  National  Bureau  of  Standards  report 
which  recommended  the  use  of  special  ap- 
plication tires  on  patrol  cars. 

Sponsored  by  LEAA’s  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  the  report  noted  that  one  state 
highway  patrol  agency  had  over  200  radial 
tire  failures  during  the  study  period. 

"The  report  concludes  that  general-use 
tires,  whether  steel-belted  radial,  fabric- 
belted  radial,  bias  ply,  or  bias  belted,  are 
not  suited  to  high  speed  use,”  and  NBS  an- 
nouncement said.  “It  recommends  that  po- 
lice departments  use  for  high  speed  patrol 
only  those  models  that  tire  manufacturers 
have  tested  and  certified  for  use  at  speeds 
of  at  least  125  miles  per  hour.” 

Entitled  “Report  on  an  Investigation  of 
the  High  Speed  Hazards  of  Steel  Belted 
Radial  Tires  on  Police  Patrol  Cars,"  the  39- 
page  document  is  available  for  $1.60  pre- 
paid from:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20402. 
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Experts  endorse  bill  to  curb  FBI  may  face  contempt  charges 
growing  use  of  fraudulent  ID’s  in  non-disclosure  of  informers 


A bill  that  would  tighten  Federal  laws 
pertaining  to  the  illegal  use  of  false  identi- 
fication received  enthusiastic  support  from 
a host  of  Federal  officials  in  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

The  legislation,  designated  as  S.1096, 
was  introduced  by  Senators  James  Eastland 
(D-Mississippi)  and  Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
South  Carolina)  last  year  as  an  attempt  to 
curb  the  growing  use  of  falsified  IDs  by 
fortifying  the  Federal  laws  that  relate  to 
the  problem. 

According  to  a report  on  the  hearings 
which  was  released  earlier  this  month, 
S.1096  has  a threefold  purpose: 

• It  would  make  it  a criminal  offense  to 
falsely  obtain,  possess,  manufacture,  sell  or 
transfer  any  fraudulent  U.S.  government 
identification  documents,  and  provide 
criminal  sanctions  against  the  use  of  in- 
terstate facilities  to  transmit  any  false 
state  or  Federal  ID. 

• It  would  impose  penalties  on  those 
who  use  interstate  facilities  to  transmit  any 
false  information  or  document  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  any  state  or  Federal 
identification  certificate. 

• It  would  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
falsely  making  or  selling  an  official  state 
document  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
official  U.S.  documents  based  on  identity. 

The  committee's  report  on  the  measure 
quoted  testimony  from  a number  of  expert 
witnesses,  including  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Robert  L.  Keuch,  who  in- 
dicated that  the  Justice  Department  fully 
supports  the  bill’s  passage.  "This  legisla- 
tion is  vital  if  we  are  to  stop  the  spreading 
criminal  use  of  false  identification,”  he 
said. 

Both  Keuch  and  Frances  Knight,  a 
former  director  of  the  Passport  Office, 
detailed  how  a criminal  could  provide  a 
paper  identity  for  himself,  beginning  with 
a fradulent  birth  certificate. 

Noting  that  usually  no  identification  is 
required  for  an  applicant  to  obtain  a birth 
certificate,  Keuch  pointed  out  that  there 
are  over  7,000  offices  in  the  country  that 
are  authorized  to  issue  certified  copies  of 
birth  documents,  with  procedures  that  vary 
widely  from  office  to  office.  He  added  that 
the  situation  is  made  more  complex  be- 
cause over  80  percent  of  all  requests  for 
the  documents  are  made  by  mail  or  tele- 
gram. 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  S.1096, 
Knight  declared  that  the  approximately 
350  existing  statutes  which  relate  to 
false  ID  are  for  the  most  part  ineffective 
because  "most  identification  documents 
are  issued  and  regulated  solely  by  the 
states." 

"Federal  statutes  come  into  play  when 
the  criminal  applies  for  a Federally-issued 
document  such  as  a passport,"  she  ex- 
plained. "By  this  time,  the  criminal  often 
has  built  such  a variety  of  state-issued 
documents  that  the  fact  that  his  Federal 
application  is  false  is  difficult  to  detect  and 
the  scheme  is  likely  to  succeed.  Indeed, 
a criminal’s  false  identification  may  be 
more  persuasive  and  complete  than  an 
honest  person’s  valid  identification." 

James  B.  Adams  of  the  FBI  struck  a 
similar  theme  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee.  He  noted  that  S.1096  would 
enhance  cooperation  between  Federal  and 
state  law  enforcement  agencies  by  per 
mitting  them  "to  fill  the  void  between  the 
current  state  procedures  and  the  Federal 
procedures  by  getting  into  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  between  the  state  and 


Federal  governments." 

Tracing  the  growing  national  commerce 
in  bogus  IDs,  the  FBI  official  described  the 
operation  of  a West  Coast  dummy  firm, 
which  utilized  mail  drops  to  obtain  and  sell 
at  a profit  hundreds  of  birth  certificates  of 
deceased  infants.  A subsequent  investi- 
gation of  the  scheme  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  15  suspects,  who  were  using  the  false 
identification  to  smuggle  drugs  estimated 
to  have  a value  of  $20,000,000. 

Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah),  who 
chaired  a number  of  the  hearings,  read 
into  the  record  copy  from  an  advertise- 
ment which  promoted  a manual  on  the 
technique  of  securing  false  IDs.  The  book, 
entitled,  “The  Paper  Trip,"  promised  to 
provide  information  that  would  allow  an 
individual  to: 

"Cover  any  undesirable  employment 
record;  change  your  age,  for  whatever 
purpose;  make  a new  name  for  yourself 
and  never  be  detected;  cover  arrest,  jail, 
or  prison  records  permanently;  disappear 
for  good,  for  whatever  reasons,  perfectly; 
return  from  exile  without  detection-, 
change  citizenship  to  any  country;  make 
the  government  itself  create  your  new 
identity;  leave  bad  credit  records  behind; 
avoid  any  or  all  creditors.  . ." 


A municipal  judge  in  Omaha  recently 
voided  a drunk  driving  arrest,  ruling  that 
the  defendant  would  not  have  had  “an  en- 
counter" with  the  police  if  his  erratic  driv- 
ing had  not  been  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties by  a private  citizen. 

Police  reports  show  that  the  suspect  al- 
ledgedly  drove  over  a curb  and  that  the  in- 
cident was  witnessed  by  a citizen  who  tele- 
phoned police  on  his  mobile  telephone. 
The  citizen  subsequently  followed  the  sus- 
pect and  observed  as  he  forced  a car  off  the 
road. 

When  police  stopped  the  suspect,  he  re- 
portedly admitted  he  had  been  drinking, 
and  a subsequent  breathalyzer  test  showed 
that  he  had  .18  of  one  percent  blood  al- 
cohol. The  state  of  Nebraska  considers  .10 
of  one  percent  legally  intoxicated. 

Judge  Elizabeth  D.  Pittman  sided  with 
defense  attorney  Thomas  G.  McQuade  in 
suppressing  both  the  confession  and 
breathalyzer  test  on  the  grounds  that  the 
arrest  was  illegal. 

Assistant  City  Prosecutor  James  Schae- 
fer stated  that  even  though  some  evidence 
was  suppressed,  he  would  go  ahead  with 
the  trial  because,  in  the  past,  an  officer's 
opinion  on  whether  or  not  a person  is 
drunk  has  been  accepted  by  the  city's 
courts. 

Schaefer  said  the  arresting  officers  had 
smelled  liquor  on  the  suspect’s  breath  and 
that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to  give 
their  opinion,  but  the  judgd  ruled  against 
it. 

Although  he  acknowledged  that  the  ar- 
resting officers  did  not  see  the  supcct  driv- 
ing erratically,  the  prosecutor  contended 
that  their  opinion  on  the  driver's  condi- 
tion, together  with  the  testimony  of  the 
citizen,  should  have  been  enough  to  get  a 
conviction. 

Judge  Pittman  said  that  because  she 
considered  the  arrest  illegal  she  had  to  sup- 
press much  of  the  evidence. 

According  to  a story  appearing  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald,  the  defense  attorney 


FBI  officials  who  refuse  to  reveal  the 
names  of  the  bureau’s  informers  may  be 
subject  to  prison  terms,  according  to  a 
Federal  judge  who  is  presiding  over  a 
$27  million  damage  suit  filed  against 
the  FBI  by  the  Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Federal  District  Judge  Thomas  P.  Griesa 
issued  the  warning  last  month  when  Justice 
Department  lawyers  suggested  that  they 
might  forfeit  all  or  part  of  the  suit  rather 
than  disclose  the  names. 

“I  want  to  give  you  advance  notice  that 
I will  seriously  consider  contempt  or  im- 
prisonment of  defiant  officials,"  he  told 
the  government  attorneys,  adding  that  he 
would  reject  their  attempts  to  settle  the 
case  out  of  court. 

Commenting  on  the  judge's  ultimatum, 
Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  said  he 
had  been  told  that  no  formal  order  had  yet 
been  issued,  but  he  empahsized  that  "it  is 
the  policy  of  this  Department  of  Justice 
to  obey  court  orders." 

While  he  acknowledged  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  protect  the  identity  of  infor- 
mers, the  Attorney  General  declared, 
“Any  proposal  to  deviate  from  the  policy 
of  obeying  court  orders  should  have  my 
personal  attention." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 


said,  "It  was  my  contention  that  if  the  rea- 
son [for  the  arrest)  is  based  on  an  in- 
formant who  you  don’t  know  and  don’t 
know  the  reliability  of,  then  you  don’t 
have  probable  cause  to  stop  him." 


A Chicago  citizen’s  panel  that  has  been 
examining  alleged  police  intelligence  abuses 
in  the  city  since  last  summer  has  called  in  a 
private  auditing  company  to  conduct  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  Chicago  department’s 
surveillance  activities. 

The  five-member  committee,  which  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  Michael  Bilandic  last 
July  to  monitor  police  intelligence  gather- 
ing, announced  earlier  this  month  that  the 
firm  of  Touche,  Ross  & Company  will  be 
paid  $44,100  for  the  audit. 

Explaining  the  action,  committee 
chairman  Kenneth  C.  Prince  said  that  his 
group  has  thoroughly  familiarized  itself 
with  the  surveillance  program  but  that  the 
auditing  firm  would  discover  what  "actual- 
ly takes  place"  and  uncover  "any  holes  in 
the  system.” 

The  Chicago-based  auditors,  who  have 
conducted  similar  studies  in  Washington, 
D C.  and  Providence,  Rhpdc  Island,  will  at- 
tempt to  determine  whether  or  not  the  po- 
lice follow  departmental  guidelines  in  their 
intelligence  operations,  Prince  said,  adding, 
"If  there  arc  abuses,  we  hope  to  find  solu- 
tions for  them." 

According  to  the  panel  chairman,  the 
auditing  firm  will  submit  its  findings  to  the 
committee  within  60  to  90  days,  and  the 
panel  would  then  make  its  recommenda- 
tions to  Bilandic.  "We  hope  the  police  and 
mayor  will  be  responsive  to  whatever  we 
recommend,"  Prince  said. 

Bilandic  organized  the  committee  last 
year  after  a number  of  local  political  fig- 
ures and  community  organization  groups 


Griesa  accused  the  Justice  Department 
of  filing  what  he  called  "incomplete  and 
misleading"  responses  under  oath  to 
questions  in  the  case.  He  added  that,- 
in  reviewing  informer  files,  he  found  that 
one  of  the  sources  had  reported  on  party 
discussions  about  the  damage  suit. 

"Commencing  during  the  time  of  this 
lawsuit  was  pending,  this  informant  pro- 
vided the  FBI  with  information  about  dis- 
cussions about  the  present  lawsuit,  dis- 
cussions about  the  so-called  political  rights 
defense  fund,"  the  judge  said.  "This  in- 
forming went  on  for  a period  of  10  months 
before  the  FBI  said  that  it  should  be 
stopped." 

The  bureau  admitted  to  utilizing  about 
1,300  secret  informers  in  the  party  over 
40  years  of  its  existence,  noting  the  less 
than  100  are  still  in  place.  The  remaining 
sources  could  not  be  removed  too  quickly, 
the  FBI  contended,  for  fear  that  they 
would  be  identified  and  endangered. 

Apparently  the  next  move  in  the  case 
will  be  up  to  top  Justice  Department 
officials.  Barbara  Babcock,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney  General  in  charge  of  the  civil  division, 
told  the  Times  that  no  decision  to  forfeit 
the  case  has  been  made  and  when  it  came 
it  would  be  made  "above  my  level." 


The  prosecuting  attorney  said  that  the 
citizen  was  just  trying  to  help  the  police 
and  he  should  not  have  been  considered  an 
informant.  The  city  prosecutor  will  appeal 
the  ruling.  -Kenneth  Bovasso 


charged  that  the  city's  police  were  abusing 
their  surveillance  powers.  Several  of  the 
organizations  have  filed  Federal  suits, 
which  claim  that  they  were  spied  upon  in 
violation  of  their  civil  nghts. 
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PASS 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers  ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 
CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education  8.00 


C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 

C-l  69  7 Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent 

Prisons 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 

C-1103  Assistant  District  Attorney 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 

C-56  Attorney 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 

C-lll  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 

C-9S  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 

C-2295  Building  Guard 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 

C-l  701  Campus  Security  Specialist 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Office! 

Cl  21  Captain,  Police  Department 

C-l  173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 

C-2120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer  . . 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 

Cl  179  Chief  Marshal 

C-2148  Chief  of  Police 

C-1181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 

C-1 1 85  Chief  Security  Officer 

C-l  203  Commissioner  of  Correction  .... 
C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 


8.00 

10.00 

of  Women  s 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

10.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

13.75 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


Cl  767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

Cl 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

Cl 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Cl  69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C966  Court  Officer 6.00 

Cl  229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C177  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . 6.00 

Cl  239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

Cl  900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10. 0C 

C204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.0G 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women's  Prisons 1 0.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

Cl  762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

Cl  247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

Cl  405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

Cl  61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

Cl  285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C225  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C281  Forest  Rangei 6.00 

C304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


C-342  Housing  Patrolman 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

C-364  Inspector 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 

C-377  Investigator 

0378  Investigator-Inspector 

C-406  Jail  Guard 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 

C-1 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 

C-448  Law  Clerk 

0442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 

C-574  Parole  Officer 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States  .... 

0576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 

0594  Police  Cadet 

C-639  Police  Clerk 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 

02256  Police  Dispatcher 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 

C-1 755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) .... 
C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 

Cl  741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD).  . . 

C-595  Police  Patrolman 

C596  Police  Surgeon 

0597  Police  Trainee 

C-598  Policewoman 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 

061 8 Prison  Guard 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 

C-2266  Probation  Director 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 

0981  Probation  Investigator 

C-619  Probation  Officer 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  T rainee 


6.00 

C-2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

. 8.00 

8.00 

C-1 828 

Probation  Supervisor  1 

. 8.00 

6.00 

C-l  829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

. 8.00 

.8.00 

C-2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

. 6.00 

8.00 

C-1 997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

. 8.00 

6.00 

C-665 

Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-1 459 

Safety  Security  Officer 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-1 923 

School  Guard 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-1 999 

Security  Guard 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-1 467 

Security  Officer 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-996 

Senior  Attorney 

10.00 

8.00 

C-2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 

. 8.00 

6.00 

C-2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

. 8.00 

8.00 

C-1 665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 

. 8.00 

8.00 

C-2038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

. 8.00 

10.00 

C-2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

. 8.00 

6.00 

C-1 987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

. 8.00 

8.00 

C-2119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

. 8.00 

6.00 

C-1 010 

Senior  Investigator 

. 8.00 

ft  nn 

C-1 020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

. 8.00 

6 00 

C-2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . 

. 8.00 

6.00 

C-1 998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  . . 

10.00 

8.00 

C-725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

. 8.00 

8.00 

C-732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  . . . 

. 8.00 

6.00 

C-733 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 

. 8.00 

6.00 

G794 

Sheriff 

. 6.00 

C-1 060 

Special  Agent  FBI 

.10.00 

8.00 

C-748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-749 

Special  Officer 

. 6.00 

6.00 

C-1 692 

State  Policewoman 

. 6.00 

C-757 

State  Trooper 

. 6.00 

8.00 

C-1 744 

Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  . . . . 

. 10.00 

C-1 703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer.  . . 

. . y 8.00 

8.00 

C-1  503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

. . 8.00 

C-1 666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

. . 8.00 

. 8.00 

C-1 667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

. . 8.00 

. 6.00 

C-21 06 

Supervising  Investigator 

. . 8.00 

10.00 

C-2299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

. 6.00 

Investigator 

. 10.00 

. 6.00 

C-1 766 

Supervising  Special  Officer 

. . 8.00 

.$8.00 

C-1 689 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

. . 6.00 

. 8.00 

C-819 

Transit  Captain 

. 10.00 

10.00 

C-820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

. . 8.00 

. 6.00 

C-821 

Transit  Patrolman 

. . 6.00 

. 8.00 

C-822 

Transit  Sergeant 

. . 8.00 

. 800 

C-823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

. . .6.00 

10.00 

C-852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

. . 6.00 

. 6.00 

C-853 

United  States  Marshal 

. . .8.00 

. .8.00 

C-1 989 

i United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

. . 6.00 

T-RQ4 

. 10.00 

. 6.00 

C-891 

Watchman 

. . 6.00 
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Supreme  Court 
C Jtefe  Qs 

Following  are  summaries  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 
Sentencing 

Associate  Justice  Brennan  delivered  an 
8-to-l  decision  which  held:  “In  a prosecu- 
tion growing  out  of  a single  transaction  of 
bank  robbery  with  firearms,  a defendant 
may  not  be  sentenced  under  both  [Title 
18  United  States  Code)  §211 3(d)  and 
8924(c).” 

Section  2113(d)  enhances  the  punish- 
ment allowable  when  a bank  robbery  is 
committed  “by  the  use  of  a dangerous 
weapon  or  device."  Under  18  U.S.C. 
8924(c)  any  person  who  uses  a firearm 
to  commit  a felony  "shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony.” 

Petitioners  were  convicted  in  two  trials 
under  18  U.S.C.  8 821  13(a)  and  (d)  and 
under  18  U.S.C.  8924(c)  in  the  District 
Court.  Their  convictions  for  two  armed 
bank  robberies  were  affirmed  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  They 
were  sentenced  for  each  robbery  with  each 
petitioner  receiving  “consecutive  terms  of 
25  years’  imprisonment  on  the  robbery 
count”  and  in  addition  "10  years’  on  the 
firearms  count.” 

Defense  counsel  in  the  lower  courts 
unsuccessfuUy  argued  that  “the  imposi- 
tion of  cumulative  penalties  for  the  two 
crimes  was  impermissible  because  the 
82113(d)  charge  merged  with  the  firearms 
offense  for  purposes  of  sentencing." 

In  reversing,  the  Supreme  Court  relied 
heavily  on  a 1968  statement  made  by 
Representative  Poff,  who  sponsored 
8924(c)  as  an  amendment  to  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  which  stated;  “For 
the  sake  of  legislative  history,  it  should  be 
noted  that  my  substitute  is  not  intended 
to  apply  to  title  18.  . .which  already  de- 
fine the  penalties  for  the  use  of  a firearm 
. . .with  sections  2113  or  2114  concerning 
armed  robberies  of  the  mail  or  banks." 
This  intent  on  the  part  of  the  sponsor  was 
not  included  in  writing  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist,  the  sole  dis- 
senter stated  that  "it  is  the  statutory  langu- 
age embodied  in  the  enrolled  bill  which 
Congress  enacts,  and  that  must  be  our 
first  reference  point  in  interpreting  its 
meaning.”  Continuing  his  dissent  Mr. 
Justice  Rehnquist  noted  that  several  bills 
dealing  with  firearms  control  "prior  to 
June  1968,  were  brought  jo  the  floor 
and  enacted  with  dramatic  swiftness  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  . .following  bv  less  than  three 
months  the  similar  killing  of  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King.”  The  dissent  con- 
cluded: "It  seems  to  me  not  only  per- 
missible but  irresistible,  in  reading  the 
language  of  the  two  statutes,  to  conclude 
that  Congress  intended  when  it  enacted 
8924(c)  to  authorize  the  enhancement  of 
the  sentence  already  imposed  by  virtue 
of  18  U.S.C.  82113. 

This  decision,  in  addition  to  being  a 
strong  precedent,  set  the  stage  and  outlined 
the  Court’s  reasoning  on  how  they  may 
handle  conflicting  criminal  statute  ques- 
tions in  the  future.  (Simpson  v.  United 
State,  No.  76-5761,  Simpson  v.  United 
State,  No.  76-5796,  announced  February 
28,  1978.) 

Prison  officials  — immunity 

Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justice  Stevens 
dissented  in  a 7-to-2  decision  which  held: 


“state  prison  officials,  were  entitled  to 
immunity  unless  they  ‘knew  or  reasonably 
should  have  known’  that  the  action  they 
took  with  respect  to  respondent’s  mail 
would  violate  his  Federal  constitutional 
rights,  or  they  took  the  action  with  the 
‘malicious  intention’  to  cause  a deprivation 
of  constitutional  rights  or  other  injury," 
from  actions  brought  under  42  U.S.C. 
81983. 

A prisoner  at  Soledad  Prison  in  Cali- 
fornia contended  that  prison  officials  "had 
refused  to  send  by  registered  mail"  letters 
to  “legal  assistance  groups,  law  students, 
the  news  media  and  inmates  in  other  state 
prisons  as  well  as  personal  friends.”  It  was 
also  alleged  that  “none  of  the  items  had 
ever  reached  the  intended  recipient." 

In  handing  down  the  ruling,  the  Court 
reversed  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  and  affirmed 
the  summary  judgment  against  the  state 
prisoner  in  the  District  Court.  In  a majority 
opinion,  Justice  White  wrote  that  the 
Supreme  Court  “has  recognized  that  in 
enacting  81983  Congress  must  have  in- 
tended to  expose  state  officials  to  damage 
liability"  but  that  “the  section  has  been 
consistently  construed  as  not  intending 
wholesale  revocation  of  the  common-law 
immunity  afforded  government  officials.” 

In  his  brief  dissent,  Justice  Stevens 
rejected  the  majority's  holding  on  this  is- 
sue and  wrote:  "Today’s  decision,  coupled 
with  O’Connor  v.  Donaldson,  422  U.S. 
563,  strongly  implied  that  every  defendant 
in  a 81983  action  is  entitled  to  assert  a 
qualified  immunity  from  damage  liability." 

The  contention  put  forth  by  the  peti- 
tioner was  that  the  interference  with  pri- 
soners’ outgoing  mail  was  a violation  of  the 
First  and  14th  Amendments.  In  rejecting 
the  argument  the  Court  stated  that  "there 
was  no  established  First  and  14th  Amend- 
ment right  protecting  state  prisoners’ 
mail  at  the  time  in  question,  and  there- 
fore, as  a matter  of  law,  there  was  no  basis 
for  rejecting  the  immunity  defense  on  the 
ground  that  petitioners  knew  or  should 
have  known  that  their  alleged  conduct 
violated  a constitutional  right." 

According  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Chief  Justice  dissented 
because  “the  majority  had  failed  to  answer 
the  real  underlying  question:  Whether  the 
prisoner,  Apolinar  Navarette  Jr.,  had  any 
right  at  all  to  invoke  Federal  civil  rights 
laws  to  collect  damages  from  prison  of- 
ficials for  a civil  offense  no  greater  than 
negligence?"  In  the  text  Chief  Justice 
Burger  wrote;  “I  dissent  because  the 
Court’s  opinion  departs  from  our  practice 
of  considering  only  the  question  upon 
which  certiorari  was  granted  or  questions 
‘fairly  comprised  therein.’  " 

Discussing  the  concept  .of  law  ruled  on 
by  the  Court’s  majority,  the  Chief  Justice 
summed  up  his  view  in  one  sentence.  "1 
would  hold  that  one  who  does  not  intend 
to  cause  and  docs  not  exhibit  deliberate 
indifference  to  the  risk  of  causing  the  harm 
that  gives  rise  to  a constitutional  claim  is 
not  liable  for  damages  under  81983,"  he 
stated.  (Procunidr  v.  Navarette,  No.  76- 
446,  announced  February  22,  1978.) 
Probation 

In  an  unanimous  decision  the  Court 
ruled  that  18  to  21  year  old  Federal  of- 
Continucd  on  Page  8 
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BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Cutting  through  the  logjam 
in  the  Federal  court  dockets 

A momentous,  although  largely  unnoticed  step  was  taken  recently  in  breaking 
the  logjam  in  our  Federal  courts,  the  net  result  of  which  will  be  to  speed  the  time 
during  which  criminal  cases  can  be  tried,  a major  goal  in  improving  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  in  reaching  the  target  of  speedy  justice. 

At  the  end  of  February,  by  a margin  of  a single  vote  over  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority,  the  House  of  Representatives  approved  a proposal,  long  sought 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  which  abolished  so-called  "diversity  jurisdiction”  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Under  the  old  diversity  doctrine,  enacted  by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  a litigant  in  a civil  case  who  sought  to  sue  someone  in  another  state 
had  the  choice  of  suing  that  defendant  in  the  defendant's  state,  or  in  the  state 
where  the  complaint  arose,  in  cither  the  state  or  Federal  court. 

The  theory  behind  the  doctrine  was  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
citizens  of  a given  state  had  an  intense  loyalty  to  that  state,  and  not  much  loyalty 
to  the  central  government.  Thus,  when  a "foreigner"  from,  say,  New  Jersey,  tried 
to  sue  someone  in  Connecticut,  the  state  courts  of  Connecticut  could  be  counted 
on  to  show  favoritism  to  the  defendent,  who  was  one  of  "their  own."  Under  the 
diversity  system,  the  plaintiff  could  go  into  Federal  court  in  Connecticut  and  be 
assured  of  at  least  some  degree  of  fairness  and  objectivity,  since  the  Federal  judge, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  a more  national  orientation  and  less  local  bias. 

As  a result  of  this  doctrine,  Federal  courts  wound  up  trying  cases  that  were  not 
all  matters  of  substantial  Federal  interest.  Thus,  a Federal  court  might  try  an 
automobile  accident  case,  not  because  any  Federal  law  was  violated,  or  because 
there  was  a peculiarly  national  interest  in  the  case  or  the  issue,  but  merely  because 
the  controversy  involved  citizens  of  different  states.  This  system  has  always 
prevented  Federal  judges  from  becoming  specialists  in  matters  of  stnctly  Federal 
law,  for  they  had  to  learn  not  only  Federal  statutes,  but  also  the  myriad  state 
statues  and  case  law. 

This  problem  was  worse  than  it  sounds.  Because  of  a peculiar  doctrine 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  a Federal  court  in  Connecticut  adjudicating, 
say,  an  automobile  accident  that  occurred  in  New  Jersey,  would  have  to  apply 
certain  aspects  of  New  Jersey  law  to  the  case.  Thus,  a Federal  judge  sitting  in  one 
court  might  have  to  learn  the  laws  and  court  decisions  of  any  number  of  states. 

If  the  Senate  goes  along  with  the  House,  this  situation  will  finally  be  corrected. 
Federal  judges  will  henceforth  be  able  to  concentrate  on  improving  their  knowledge 
of  Federal  law,  and  they  will  try  only  cases  involving  Federal  statutes  and 
questions. 

The  abolition  of  diversity  jurisdiction  will,  of  course,  throw  back  on  the 
overburdened  state  courts  the  approximately  32,000  civil  cases  annually  filed  in  the 
Federal  courts  under  the  diversity  heading.  (Actually,  this  is  the  1977  figure,  and  it 
grows  every  year.)  But  the  added  burden  will  not  be  as  great  as  it  might  seem,  since 
these  cases  would  be  spread  among  the  approximately  6,000  state  judges,  rather 
than  the  299  Federal  District  Court  judges.  Furthermore,  the  state  judges  would  be 
more  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of  these  lawsuits  and  with  the  laws  governing 
their  resolution,  so  there  will  be  an  added  efficiency  in  handling  them  that  was 
lacking  in  the  Federal  courts. 

A dramatic  result  would  be  the  freeing  of  Federal  judges  to  hear  their  criminal 
cases  more  expeditiously.  This  will  probably  resolve  in  one  blow  the  growing 
backlog  in  some  Federal  districts’  criminal  dockets.  In  many  Federal  districts,  the 
growing  criminal  dockets  have  caused  the  judges  to  toss  important  civil  cases  - 
cases  in  which  there  was  and  is  a substantial  Federal  interest  - on  the  back  burners. 
That  situation  would  be  resolved  if  diversity  jurisdiction  is  indeed  abolished. 

This  change,  while  strongly  supported  by  the  Federal  courts  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  has  been  opposed  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Lawyers  have  always  liked  diversity  jurisdiction,  for  it  has  given  them  added 
flexibility  in  choosing  the  forum  in  which  their  client's  cases  would  be  litigated. 
Thus,  if  a plaintiff's  lawyer  wanted  the  case  to  move  quickly,  he  could  pick  cither 
the  state  or  Federal  system  - whichever  was  least  overburdened  at  the  time  in  his 
locale.  Or  if  he  represented  a defendant,  a lawyer  whose  client  was  sued  in  a 
“foreign"  state  court  could  remove  the  lawsuit  into  the  Federal  court  under  the 
diversity  doctrine;  this  choice  of  a forum  would  also  give  the  lawyer  a choice  of 
how  quickly  or  slowly  the  case  would  proceed,  or  which  judge  might  hear  the 
matter. 

All  in  all,  the  change  deprives  lawyers  of  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
anomalies  in  the  court  system  in  order  to  accomplish  their  tactical  goals  without 
reference  to  the  well  being  of  the  court  system  as  a whole. 

• • • 

(Ordway  l‘.  Harden  invites  correspondence  to  bis  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd.. 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ.  07675) 
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The  worldwide  crime  scene 


An  interview  with  Dr.  Gerhard  O.W.  Mueller,  Director  of  the 
Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice  Section  of  the  United  Nations 


Gerhard  O.  W.  Mueller  has  directed  the  United  Na- 
tions’ Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice  Branch  since 
1974.  during  which  time  he  served  as  executive  secretary 
for  the  UN's  Fifth  Congress  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders. 

After  pursuing  a brief  law  enforcement  career  with 
the  British  Military  Government  Water  Police  from  1945 
to  1947,  Mueller  moved  to  the  United  States  where  he 
taught  law  at  a number  of  institutions,  including  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  the  Yale  Law  School. 

The  holder  of  J.D.  and  LL.M.  degrees,  Mueller  has 
served  as  consultant  to  a number  of  prestigious  panels  and 
associations  such  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
various  international  agencies.  He  has  authored  or  co- 
authored  13  books  related  to  criminal  justice  theory  and 
procedure  and  has  edited  over  60  texts  and  monographs  in' 
the  field.  The  recipient  of  numerous  honors  and  awards, 
Mueller  has  been  mentioned  in  Who  s Who  in  America. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Robert  McCormack. 

• • • 

LEN:  I wonder  it  you  might  tell  us  a little  about  the 
Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice  Section  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  function. 

MUELLER:  Within  the  U.N.’s  Center  of  Social  Develop- 
ment of  Humanitarian  Affairs,  there  are  a number  of 
branches  that  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  social 
developments  that  are  taking  place  all  over  the  world  in 
conjunction  with  economic  developments.  Some  of  these 
are  positive  future-oriented.  We  try  to  promote  the  lot  of 
the  handicapped,  of  children,  of  women  in  development, 
and  so  on.  But  as  part  of  development  there  also  are  nega- 
tive effects.  As  a society  goes  through  economic  develop- 
ment, it  builds  factories,  urbanizes  and  makes  other 
changes.  Something  negative  may  take  place  - mainly 
crime  and  the  deterioration  of  family  life. 

The  job  of  my  branch  is  to  look  into  these  negative  as- 
pects of  development  and  to  come  up  with  solutions  to 
prevent  these  negative  things  from  happening  while  a 
nation  undergoes  the  developmental  process.  For  that  pur- 
pose, my  branch  conducts  international  congresses  and 
meetings  at  which  crime  information  is  exchanged.  We  en- 


gage in  research  and  engage  in  training  in  our  institutions 
around  the  world.  In  addition,  my  staff  members  and 
expert  consultants  are  sent  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
world,  at  the  request  of  countries,  to  help  them  solve  their 
crime  problems.  We  take  world  crime  census  in  which 
world  crime  trends  and  crime  prevention  policies  arc 
monitored.  But  all  of  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  helping  na- 
tions to  develop  harmoniously,  socially  and  economically 
and  to  avoid  disruption  and  the  cost  that  crime  and  vic- 
timization bring  with  it. 

LEN:  You  have  attributed  at  least  some  of  the  crime  in 
society  to  the  breakdown  of  the  family,  the  schools  and 
the  community.  Do  you  feel  that  in  progressive,  modern 
societies  these  informal  means  of  control  have  deterio- 
rated in  the  past  year? 

MUELLER:  There  is  an  eerie  correlation  between  urbani- 
zation and  all  that  goes  with  it  - the  breakdown  of  the 
extended  family,  the  breakdown  even  of  the  small  family, 
the  loss  of  control  of  village  and  neighborhood  communi- 
ties and  an  increase  in  crime.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  that 
way,  however.  We  have  countries  in  the  world  which  are 
undergoing  a rapid  social  and  economic  development 
where  there  has  been  success  in  maintaining  the  social 
control  of  which  we  speak  - a control  not  by  handcuffs 
or  squad  cars  or  prisons,  but  a control  by  social  entities 
such  as  family,  community  and  religion.  In  some  countries 
where  the  village  community  has  fallen  apart  because  of 
urbanization,  substitutes  were  created.  The  substitutes 
may  be  political  in  some  areas  as  in  China  or  some  of  the 
socialist  countries  where  they  say  that  the  family  no 
longer  exercises  control,  but  they  invented  something  else 


Gerhard  O.W.  Mueller 


to  provide  social  control  as.  distinguished  from  law  en- 
forcement control. 

LEN:  That  would  be  what?  The  commune? 

MUELLER:  Yes,  it  may  be  the  commune,  it  may  be  the 
factory  unit,  it  may  be  the  neighborhood  unit,  or  it  may 
be  the  newly  created  family  - the  kibbutzim  in  Israel,  for 
example.  It  is  subject  to  social  organisms  that  play  the 
role  of  supporting  each  other.  Japan  is  an  interesting 
example.  While  in  Japan  the  family  is  falling  apart  to 
some  extent,  the  neighborhoods  are  still  intact.  As  more 
and  more  neighborhoods  assume  social  support  factors, 
neighbors  will  watch  you  in  a way,  watch  over  you,  help 
you  and  support  you  when  you  stumble.  To  a very  large 
extent,  the  extremely  low  crime  rates  of  Japan  are  ex- 
plainable by  the  fact  that  some  surrogate  social  forces  are 
operative  which  help  people  from  becoming  involved  in 


criminal  activities. 

LEN:  In  the  United  States  we  define  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  being  the  function  of  the  police,  the  courts  and 
other  specific  groups,  but  you  seem  to  espouse  an  even 
broader  picture  of  the  system  that  involves  other  social 
groups.  Could  you  give  us  your  views  on  that? 

MUELLER:  At  one  time  in  history  the  Anglo-American 
criminal  justice  system  was  revered  as  the  most  popular 
because  it  had  lay  participation,  popular  participation,  in 
the  form  of  the  jury.  But  when  the  jury  trials  gradually 
disappeared,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trials  or  plea- 
bargainings  taking  place  without  a jury,  this  popular  as- 
pect of  the  American  criminal  justice  system  Has  been 
lost.  But  I think  we  have  discovered  popular  participation 
in  other  forms,  such  as  volunteers  in  probation,  police 
auxiliaries  and  citizens'  groups  participating  in  crime  pre- 
vention - new  forms  of  commune  in  which  neighbor- 
hoods organize  themselves  for  crime  prevention  purposes, 
help  delinquency-prone  youngsters  and  participate  with 
law  enforcement  agencies.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a new 
form  of  popular  participation  in  America  that  is  a far  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  form  than  the  jury  trial  ever  was. 
LEN:  How  about  oreanizations  like  the  welfare  svstem  in 
New  York  City  which  deals  specifically  with  problems  of 
poor,  who  apparently  commit  a disproportionate  number 
of  crimes  in  terms  of  their  specific  numbers?  How  about 
those  kinds  of  agencies  becoming  a part  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  prevent  and  re- 
duce crime? 

MUELLER:  Even  if  these  are  agencies  of  crime  prevention 
in  a larger  sense,  I am  afraid  that  they  cannot  be  effective 


until  and  unless  they  themselves  are  forms  of  popular 
participation.  If  they  are  just  another  government  bureau- 
cracy doling  out  money  or  setting  down  rules  and  regula- 
tions, then  that  is  not  an  effective  means  ot  crime  preven- 
tion. But,  to  the  extent  that  they  become  communal  ef- 
forts, societal  efforts  of  the  structure  - the  city,  the 
borough,  the  neighborhood  — then  they  could  in  fact  be- 
come useful  crime  prevention  vehicles. 

LEN-.  Are  you  suggesting  that  a decentralized  version  of  a 
major  bureaucracy  might  cut  crime. 

MUELLER:  That  certainly  seems  to  be  one  of  the  things 
which  all  the  successful  countries  in  crime  prevention  have 
in  common. 

LEN:  Can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  what  you  call 
"new  crime?" 

MUELLER:  It  may  vary  from  region  to  region  depending 
upon  what  is  bothersome  to  a particular  country.  Let  me 
give  you  two  examples.  One  of  the  West  African  countries 
is  in  the  process  of  urbanizing.  A large  problem  of  what 
we  used  to  call  "victimless  crime”  arose.  Single  men  were 
drawn  from  the  hinterland  to  the  seashore,  where  they 
built  a new  city.  The  problems  spread  as  soon  as  those 
men  had  money  in  their  pockets.  What  do  single  men, 
living  in  shacks,  do  with  money  in  their  pockets?  They 
gamble,  and  along  with  gambling  starts  drinking,  with 
gambling  starts  fighting,  and  prostitutes  are  brought  in. 
Little  girls  were  brought  in,  12-year-old  girls.  Prostitution 
started,  venereal  disease  spread  like  wildfire,  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  crime  now.  That  is  the  kind  of  scene  where  our 
office  may  be  called  in  for  advice  and  assistance. 

Another  example  is  one  Caribbean  country,  where  an 
immense  problem  of  violence  was  created  — stranger-to- 
stranger  violence,  rather  than  violence  among  friends  on 
Friday  nights  after  a couple  of  beers.  It  wasn't  clear  why, 
all  of  a sudden,  there  was  this  fantastic  increase  in  vio- 
lence. It  affects  the  welfare  of  a country,  it  affects  the 
economy  of  a country,  particularly  in  an  area  that  largely 
lives  on  tourism.  That  is  a situation  where  the  office  may 
be  called  in  to  provide  help  and  assistance.  More  and 
more,  it  is  in  the  area  of  economic  criminality  that  we 
are  asked  to  help.  Economic  criminality,  whereby  a single 
multinational  corporation  can  create  millions  or  even  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  damage  by  criminal  activities.  Computer 
fraud  is  large  in  that  area.  There  we  may  be  asked  to  help, 
although  there  is  no  center  for  multi-national  corporations 
within  the  United  Nations  with  the  specific  task  of  look- 
ing into  this  problem.  We  are  charged  with  the  task  of  de- 
veloping a code  of  standards  for  multinational  trading 
partners. 

LEN:  That  really  leads  to  the  next  question  because  one 
of  the  duties  of  this  office,  if  1 understand  it  correctly,  is 
to  measure  trends  in  crime  throughout  the  world.  Ap- 
parently, from  what  you  just  told  us,  certain  types  of 
crimes  are  just  catching  up  with  certain  developing  na- 
tions. Are  there  any  identifiable  trends  in  crime  through- 
out the  world? 

MUELLER:  That  is  a very,  very  broad  question.  We  have 
looked  at  the  situation  country  by  country  for  all  those 
who  have  reported  to  us,  and  there  are  67  or  68  countries 
which  have  so  far  participated.  It  is  noticeable  that  fe- 
male criminality  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  male 
criminality.  Just  look  everywhere  in  the  world.  Economic 
criminality  is  also  increasing  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
One  interesting  trend  that  we  see  it  that  as  a nation  be- 
comes more  developed  and  more  productive,  its  economic 
criminality  increases  and  its  criminality  amongst  persons 
decreases  in  proportion  to  each  other.  Overall,  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  increase  of  criminality,  but  as  I said,  there 
are  some  very  important  exceptions  to  it.  Countries  of  all 
different  kinds  of  ideologies  and  social  economic  systems 
are  proof  that  the  opposite  might  happen,  but  those  are 
exceptions. 

LEN:  Does  that  come  from  the  fact  that  in  more  econom- 
ically advanced  countries,  it  is  easier  to  steal  in  more 
sophisticated  ways  rather  than  hitting  someone  on  top  of 
the  head  and  taking  a purse? 

MUELLER:  I don’t  think  our  data  allow  us  to  draw  that 
conclusion.  It  might  be  a bit  too  fanciful,  although  there 
may  well  be  a ^relationship  with  the  amount  of  total 
wealth  that  is  available.  Opportunity,  of  course,  is  one  of 
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“As  a nation  becomes  more  developed  and  productive, 
its  economic  criminality  increases  and  its  criminality 
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“We  do  know  what  kind  of  an  impact  warehousing  does  have  on  prisoners.  They 
come  out  even  more  infantilized  than  they  were  to  begin  with,  (and)  they’re  econo- 
mic failures  for  the  most  part,  now  even  softer  rather  than  tougher.” 
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the  factors:  we  can’t  steal  automobiles  unless  there  are 
automobiles,  but  that  is  too  easy  a correlation.  I’m  hesi- 
tant to  pronounce  that. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  that  there  is  a large  increase  in  fe- 
male crime. 

MUELLER:  A larger  increase  than  in  male  crime. 

LEN:  And  you  date  that  sometime  around  World  War  11 
when  the  female  became  a part  of  the  work  force.  Could 
you  expand  on  that? 

MUELLER:  Different  countries  have  different  trends  at 
different  times  in  history.  Your  reference  to  World  War  II 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  Poland  comes  particularly  to 
mind.  With  the  taking  of  statistics,  and  the  resumption  of 
statistics  taking  in  Poland  in  1945  and  1946,  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  female  criminality,  particularly  in  eco- 
nomic criminality.  For  several  years  this  trend  continued 
and  it  happens  to  coincide  with  the  drawing  of  women  in- 
to the  labor  force,  which  occurred  at  precisely  those 
times.  But  then  an  interesting  thing  happened  — it  leveled 
off.  After  about  eight  or  nine  years,  female  criminality 
leveled  off  and  went  down  to  the  pre-war  level  in  re- 
lation to  male  criminality.  What  some  of  the  highly  indus- 
trialized countries  are  experiencing  at  this  point  is  very 
similar.  In  those  countries  during  the  last  five,  six,  or 
seven  years,  women  were  drawn  in  real  masses  into  more 
important  positions  in  the  economic  world,  drawn  out  of 
the  home.  There  are  few  housewives  in  relation  to  the 
total  female  population.  You  will  find  women  as  bank 
tellers,  as  bank  presidents,  as  law  enforcement  officers,  as 
airline  pilots  and  whatever.  And  lo  and  behold,  it  turns 
out  that  as  a woman  is  subjected  to  the  same  stresses  and 
strains  that  males  have  traditionally  been  subject  to,  and 
given  the  same  temptations  and  opportunities,  they  also 
tend  to  yield  to  those  opportunities. 

There  is  no  reason  why  female  bank  presidents  should 
be  any  more  honest  than  male  bank  presidents.  Apparent- 
ly, we  are  experiencing  something  of  that  sort  and  it  is  in- 
teresting that  a number  of  the  western  countries  seem  to 
be  having  the  same  experience. 

LEN:  Another  one  of  your  organization’s  mandates  is  to 
try  and  come  up  with  what  we  call  “replicable  projects.” 
In  other  words,  you  take  a look  at  experiments  that  are 
being  conducted  throughout  the  world  and  determine  if 
they  have  application  in  other  places.  Arc  there  any  out- 
standing crime  prevention  projects  of  which  you  are 
aware? 

MUELLER:  I could  mention  a couple  that  seem  to  have 
promise.  One  is  the  very  large  scale  Japanese  experiment 
with  volunteers  in  probation  and  parole.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  individual  parole  officer  servicing  a client,  a 
convict  or  an  ex-con,  is  a private  individual,  just  an  or- 
dinary citizen  who  has  gone  through  evening  classes  and 
courses  and  who  is  being  supervised  by  the  only  profes- 
sional, a parole  or  probation  supervisor.  The  real  day-to- 
day  contact  is  done  by  a fellow  citizen,  and  that  seems  to 
work  like  a charm.  It  also  appears  to  be  a lot  cheaper  than 
the  system  by  which  you  use  40  trained  professionals. 
This  is  a good,  effective  and  successful  form  of  popular 
participation.  If  it  works  in  Japan,  why  can  it  not  work 
somewhere  else? 

LEN:  Why  is  it  that  a paraprofessional  can  be  much  more 
effective?  Can  you  recruit  more  of  them? 

MUELLER:  There  are  probably  a number  of  reasons.  One 
is  the  numbers  game.  Obviously  as  you  know,  there  is  one 
probation  officer  supervising  70  to  80  probationers  and 
there’s  no  contact  — nothing  takes  place.  In  the  Japanese 
experiment,  a one-to-one  relationship.  But  there  may  be 
other  reasons  why  a volunteer  with  greater  enthusiasm 
and  undivided  interest  can  have  a greater  impact  on  that 
individual.  The  volunteers  may  be  less  suspect  vis-a-vis  the 
probationer  - that  person  doesn’t  really  stand  for  gov- 
ernment, state,  police,  or  courts;  he’s  just  a citizen.  So  we 
have  been  trying  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  development  in 
the  countries  that  are  too  poor  to  have  a one-to-one  pro- 
fessional probation  officer  for  each  convict  and  this  idea  is 
catching  on. 

Another  idea  that  may  recommend  itself  is  something 
that  comes  from  indigenous  society.  Under  some  in- 
digenous laws  in  Africa,  for  example,  the  punishment  for 
what  we  would  call  atrocious  assault  or  felonious  assault 
is  to  nurse  the  victim  back  to  health,  while  here  in  devel- 
oped countries,  we’ve  been  desperately  trying  for  years 


and  years  to  find  a victim  compensation  scheme  that 
works.  None  has  been  invented  that  works.  Here’s  a 
beauty.  Why  don’t  wc  try  it?  In  lieu  of  sending  the  per- 
petrator to  prison  for  a couple  of  years  to  sit  there  in  idle- 
ness, to  earn  nothing,  to  cost  the  taxpayers,  why  not  put 
him  to  work?  He  can  restore  the  victim  back  to  health, 
but  not  necessarily  on  a one-to-one  relationship.  The  gen- 
eral idea,  of  course,  is  to  utilize  the  energy  of  the  per- 
petrator for  restoration  of  the  victim,  and  there  are 
probably  many  other  examples  that  would  mandate  that  a 
perpetrator  be  responsible. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  urban  society  that  has  used  that  last 
one  with  any  kind  of  success? 

MUELLER:  Under  their  power  to  impose  probation  con- 
ditions, a number  of  judges,  even  in  the  Unites  States, 
have  done  things  of  that  sort.  We  have  a little  file  of  those 
clippings  and  it’s  very  interesting.  After  we  publicized  the 
idea  it  has  caught  on  here  and  there,  but  it  does  require 
.the  power  to  impose  probation  conditions  in  urbanized 
society  today.  Other  than  that,  there  has  been  no  large 
scale  experimentation,  although  there  are  different  forms 
of  victim  compensation.  In  France,  for  example,  there  can 
be  a civil  damage  adjudication  in  the  criminal  proceeding 
if  the  perpetrator  is  found  guilty  of  say  atrocious  assault. 
The  judge  is  permitted  to  impose  a court  order  for  the 
defendant  to  pay  a hundred  dollars  or  a hundred  francs 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


LEN:  Sweden  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive countries  in  the  world  in  dealing  with  deviant  indivi- 
duals in  society  and  a recent  article  in  The  New  York 
Times  stated  that  despite  all  of  their  progress  in  terms  of 
helping  individuals  to  correct  their  deviant  ways,  they 
haven't  had  too  much  success  in  terms  of  recidivism.  Have 
you  any  views  on  that? 

MUELLER:  I must  say  I would  have  to  look  at  Swedish 
recidivism  rates.  Offhand,  I don’t  remember  them.  The 
Swedes,  if  I remember  correctly,  had  a recidivism  rate 
which  was  not  better  than  the  European  recidivism  rate  as 
a whole.  Maybe  they’re  spending  more  money  in  crime 
prevention  per  capita  than  a comparable  country  further 
to  the  south.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  fewer  people  in 
prison  than  many  other  countries.  Finland,  for  example, 
has  double  the  prison  population  of  Sweden.  You  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  they’re  doing  is  per- 
haps more  humane.  In  other  words,  there  arc  fewer  pri- 
soners languishing  in  prison.  If  you  have  two  ways  of 
achieving  the  same  results,  would  you  not  rather  pick  the 
more  humane  way  or  the  less  humane  way? 

LEN:  Not  only  that,  it  is  probably  the  cheaper  way  in 
terms  of  what  it  costs  to  incarcerate  a prisoner  as  com- 
pared to  having  a man  on  some  sort  of  a work  program  or 
something  like  that. 

MUELLER:  You’re  quite  right.  On  the  whole  it  is  true,  al- 
though we  have  found  that  in  countries  with  very  low  pri- 
son populations,  the  Netherlands  for  example,  which  has 
the  lowest  prison  population  in  the  world,  the  system 
spends  a correspondingly  larger  amount  on  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  other  forms.  Then  what  you  find  is  that 
there  may  not  be  less  prison  staff  in  the  Netherlands  than, 
say,  in  Finland,  but  there  is  more  individual  attention  by 
correction  officers  toward  the  prisoners. 

LEN:  One  of  the  big  problems  that  we  hear  about,  parti- 
cularly in  the  .United  States,  is  a general  fear  of  allowing 
people  who  have  committed  crimes  to  serve  shorter  sen- 
tences or  to  be  out  on  parole.  Can  you  address  this  whole 
problem  in  terms  of  the  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  crime?  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  talk  about  how 
one  measures  the  feeling  of  anxiety  among  citizens  in 
terms  of  a cost  benefit  analysis.  How  do  you  feel  about 
the  argument  that  people  should  be  warehoused? 
MUELLER:  Well,  very  little  real  rehabilitation  has  actual- 
ly been  endeavored,  so  there  may  have  been  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  that  had  a sign  on  them  that  said  "Re- 
hab Center,"  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  rehabilitation  has 
in  fact  taken  place.  If  those  systems  did  not  have  a desir- 
able effect,  it  should  surprise  no  one.  Rehabilitation  has 


frequently  been  misdirected.  It  has  frequently  been  the 
wrong  rehabilitation  for  the  wrong  persons.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  only  rehabilitation  in  a prison  is  at  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  once  a week,  then  everybody  goes  to  rehabili- 
tation because  it  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  day,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  no  alcohol  problems.  Okay,  it’s  re- 
habilitation, but  it’s  the  wrong  rehabilitation  for  the 
wrong  people,  so  it  cannot  help.  My  answer  would  be  real 
rehabilitation  has  not  worked,  because  it  really  has  not 
been  undertaken.  If  warehousing  were  to  help  in  crime 
control  1 would  be  all  for  it.  We  have  no  idea,  cither,  that 
this  works.  In  central  Europe  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, warehousing  was  the  punishment.  People  were  put 
away  for  fixed  terms,  but  wc  have  every  indication  that 
the  crime  rate  in  imperial  Germany,  for  example,  was 
higher  than  the  crime  rate  is  for  the  German  republic 
today.  Could  wc  conclude  therefrom  that  warehousing 
has  an  impact?  We  do  know  what  kind  of  an  impact  ware- 
housing docs  have  on  prisoners.  They  come  out  even  more 
infantilized  than  they  were  to  begin  with,  because  they 
arc  told  everything  from  morning  routine  to  night  routine. 
They're  dependent  to  begin  with,  before  they  went  into 
prison,  but  they’re  economic  failures  for  the  most  part, 
now  even  softer  rather  than  tougher  once  they’re  out, 
after  having  been  warehoused.  Some  may  have  learned  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  All  have  made  contact  with  friends  and 
not  the  most  desirable  kind.  If  we  look  at  the  total  pic- 


ture, wc  are  returning  to  imperial  Germany,  and  all  the 
other  imperial  countries  who  used  warehousing  to  no 
good  70,  80  and  90  years  ago. 

LEN:  Are  there  people  who  are  not  capable  of  being  re- 
habilitated, and  if  they  are,  what  do  wc  do  with  them? 
MUELLER:  Undoubtedly,  and  this  is  why  the  General 
Assembly  has  approved,  as  one  of  the  five  major  agenda 
items  for  discussion  for  the  Sixth  United  Nations  Con- 
gress for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of 
Offenders  in  Sydney,  Australia  in  1980,  the  topic  of  the 
institutionalization  of  corrections  and  what  to  do  with 
the  residual  prisoner.  Here  we’re  talking  about  the  pri- 
soner everybody  fears,  and  no  one  knows  what  to  do 
with.  As  countries  arc  more  and  more  successful  in  de- 
institutionalizing corrections,  they  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned particularly  with  the  residue  of  offenders.  Wc 
don’t  know  yet  how  to  identify  these  people.  Wc  arc 
very  much  concerned  with  the  retrogressed  types  and  so 
on,  who  have  demonstrated  to  us  that  they  arc  virtually 
unreachable  by  all  the  means  of  social  control  including 
control  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

LEN:  How  about  a person  who  has  committed  a very 
violent  crime  three  or  four  times  — a recidivist  in  that 
particular  area? 

MUELLER:  I would  sympathize  with  any  society  which 
would  say  under  those  circumstances,  "Buddy,  that's  it! 
You  stay  right  in  there." 

LEN:  You  would  sympathize  with  them? 

MUELLER:  Every  society  has  a perfect  right  to  do  that 
But  even  there  I would  review  these  cases,  say  at  age  65 
or  certainly  after.  There  is  every  reason  to  review  such 
cases,  but  there  will  be  some  who  will  have  to  remain  in 
safekeeping  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  we  don't  quite 
know  yet  who  they  are.  We’re  probably  overdoing  it. 
We’re  keeping  more  in  prison  than  should  be  there.  That  s 
why  I’m  asking  thq  question:  what  can  be  done  with  that 
kind  of  offender?  A lot  of  prison  wardens  will  tell  you, 
"Hey,  you  can't  take  all  the  good  guys  away  from  me.  I 
need  some  of  those  softies  around."  With  that  I cannot 
sympathize.  That’s  not  the  purpose  of  prisons  - to  put 
good  guys  into  prison.  It  isn’t  worth  the  money  then. 
LEN : So  you  do  feel  they  should  be  segregated? 
MUELLER:  Well,  segregated  in  a sense.  I wouldn't  put 
non-dangerous  persons  in  prison  in  the  first  place.  But 
that  is  another  question  because  wc  don’t  know  yet. 
LEN:  During  the  recent  power  blackout  in  New  York 
Gty,  there  was  a two-day  rampage  of  looting  and  burning 
by  certain  individuals  in  certain  communities.  Many  of  the 
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“A  woman  is  subjected  to  the  same  stresses  that  males 
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tenders  placed  on  probation  under 
SS010(a)  of  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  may  be  required  to  make  resti- 
tution, and  "when  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble penalty  provision  permits,  a fine  may 
be  imposed  as  conditions  of  probation.” 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland,  after  consolidation  of 
five  cases,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  affirmed  a U.S.  magis- 
trate’s ruling.  The  petitioners  had  pleaded 
guilty  in  separate  proceedings  and  were 
each  given  suspended  sentences  and  placed 
on  probation.  As  a condition  of  proba- 
tion four  defendants  were  fined  $100.00 
and  the  fifth  was  fined  $50.00.  In  addition 
one  juvenile  was  "ordered  to  make  resti- 
tution, in  the  amount  of  $160.00." 

Petitioners'  attorneys  argued  before  the 
Court  that  "fines  are  necessarily  punitive 
and  their  imposition  (is)  therefore  in- 
consistent with  the  rehabilitative  goals 
of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act."  In  re- 
jecting this  argument  Justice  Brennan,  who 
wrote  the  Court's  decision,  incorporated 
a section  of  the  District  Court’s  decision 
into  the  Court’s  opinion,  stating  that  "a 
fine  could  be  consistent.  . . with  the 
rehabilitative  intent  of  the  Act.  By  em- 
ploying this  alternative  (a  fine  and  pro- 
bation) the  sentencing  judge  could  as- 
sure that  the  youthful  offender  would  not 
receive  the  harsh  treatment  of  incarcera- 
tion, while  assuring  that  the  offender 
accepts  responsibility  for  his  transgres- 


The  Court  also  rejected  the  position 
that  "since  § 501 0(a)  does  not  explicitly 
authorize  the  imposition  of  fines,  sen- 
tencing judges  have  no  authority  to  im- 
pose them  when  sentencing  under  that 
provision."  The  Court  based  its  rejection  of 
this  argument  on  chapter  231,  the  general 
probation  statute,  and  specifically  on 
53651,  which  allows  for  fines  and  retri- 
bution while  on  probation.  Note:  Justice 
Blackmun  took  no  part  in  the  considera- 
tion or  decision  of  the  case,  due  to  his 
absence  from  the  Court  last  year  for 
surgery.  (Durst  v.  United  States,  No.  76- 
5935,  announced  February  22,  1978.) 
Hearst  case  docketed 

In  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  convic- 
tion of  Patricia  Hearst,  and  its  subsequent 
affirmation  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  F.  Lee  Bailey,  supported 
by  the  work  of  five  Massachusetts  at- 
torneys, has  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court 
to  grant  certiorari  to  consider  six  issues 
of  law. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  its  ruling, 
563  F.2d  1331,  upheld  the  District  Court's 
decision  on  every  substantive  issue  raised 
by  the  Hearst  attorneys.  Nevertheless,  the 
Bailey  team  has  posed  seven  questions  for 
the  Supreme  Court’s  consideration  which 
suggest  that  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
government  attorneys  and  the  county 
prison  officials  all  committed  acts  which 
would  be  grounds  for  reversal  of  the 
lower  court  rulings.  (Hearst  v.  United 
States,  No.  77-1089,  filed  February  2, 
1978.) 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
desipied  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous;  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  be  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nAi  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 
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ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Bodv  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure,  Services 
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PUBLIC  FORUM 


By  THOMAS  F.  COON 


The  difficult,  complicated  lot 
of  the  local  police  officer 

Richard  L.  Thornburgh,  former  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  Criminal  Division,  recently  commented  on  "the  specter  of 
violent  street  crime  which  causes  citizens  in  many  of  our  communities  today  to 
hesitate  to  walk  their  streets,  to  use  their  recreational  facilities,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  to  use  an  elevator  in  a high-rise  apartment  complex.”  He  added,  however, 
that  "these  crimes  which  place  some  American  citizens  under  virtual  ‘house  arrest' 
are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  most  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies." 

In  further  describing  the  role  of  the  local  police  officer,  former  President 
Ford  had  noted  to  Congress  in  1975  that  “the  Federal  role  in  the  fight  against 
crime,  particularly  violent  crime,  is  a limited  one.  With  few  exceptions,  the  kinds 
of  crime  that  obsess  America  - murder,  robberies,  rape,  muggings,  holdups,  break- 
ins  - arc  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  state  and  local  governments." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  law  enforcement  community  is.  avoid- 
ing its  responsibilities  in  this  area.  On  the  contrary,  the  Federal  authorities  are  res- 
ponding laudably  to  their  duties  with  respect  to  many  aspects  of  violent  crime, 
such  as  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  Federal  offenses  like  bank  robbery, 
kidnapping,  aircraft  hijacking  and  terrorist  bombings.  They  do  it  day  in  and  day 
out  as  true  professionals. 

The  Federal  agent  is  very  often  assigned  a case  and  he  then  conducts  his-inves- 
tigation  without  ever  coming  into  personal  off-duty  contact  with  the  subject.  In  a 
large  number  of  other  cases,  the  agent  may  tail  the  subject  but,  again,  never  deal 
with  him  face  to  face.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  the  epitome  of  objectivity  in  such 
cases.  Personalities,  friendships  and  close  associations  with  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation are  never  impelling  considerations,  and  understandably  are  not  un- 
wining diversions  of  the  Federal  agent  assigned  to  the  case. 

Conversely,  the  local  police  officer  must  contend  with  a factor  that  can  make 
his  job  more  complicated  - he  almost  always  resides  in  the  same  community  as 
the  subject  of  investigation.  Or,  going  a step  further,  the  subject  often  lives  on  the 
same  block  as  the  investigating  police  officer.  The  officer  may  have  gone  to  school 
with  the  subject  or  have  played  on  the  high  school  football  team  with  him.  When 
responding  to  a call,  the  subject  of  investigation  is  sometimes  a relation. 

For  the  local  officer,  old  friendships  and  associations  insidiously  slip  into  in- 
vestigative considerations.  The  officer  must  face  the  subject  and  the  subject’s  fam- 
ily and  friends  during  and  after  the  investigation.  Neighborhood  social  and  politi- 
cal pressures  can  not  be  easily  eliminated  from  the  case.  The  pressures  upon  the 
investigating  police  officer  are  enormous;  indeed,  they  can  be  tormenting.  I am 
sure  we  will  all  agree  that  more  than  one  police  officer  has  gotten  into  trouble  and 
been  accused  of  nonfeasance,  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  because  of  overwhelm- 
ing pressures  in  these  directions.  It  need  not  be  a question  of  corruption  when  the 
ill-advised  act  or  failure  to  take  police  action  occurs.  It  may  be  a matter  of  mis- 
taken loyalty  to  a friend  and  capitulation  to  neighborhood  pressures. 

Both  the  Federal  agent  and  the  local  investigating  police  officer  have  difficult 
roles  to  play.  One  should,  however,  never  derogate  the  role  of  the  local  police  of- 
ficer. He  has  often  been  described  as  the  front  line  of  defense  against  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  entire  criminal  justice  system.  Along  the  way,  he  has  also  been  des- 
cribed as  having  a most  difficult  role  to  play. 

The  local  officer’s  role  is  indeed  all  of  that.  As  the  old  Packard  automobile 
advertisement  used  to  say,  "Ask  the  man  who  owns  one!"  The  local  police  officer 
and  the  municipal  detective  own  this  increasingly  difficult  responsibility.  It’s  a 
hard  cask  which  grows  with  each  succeeding  day,  as  evervone  associated  with  the 
criminal  justice  system  will  agree.  It  just  isn’t  getting  measurably  better  despite 
expenditures  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  The  local  police 
officer  needs  the  public’s  sincere  cooperation  in  this  fight  against  crime.  And  most 
particularly,  he  needs  the  public’s  respect,  understanding  and  sincere  appreciation. 


IACP,  mayors’  group  clash  over 
tenure  for  police  executives 
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appeal  his  removal,  noting  that  such  a pro- 
cess is  almost  non-existent.  “No  charges 
(are)  brought  forward,  no  witnesses  are 
heard,  no  evidence  is  presented,  and  no 
hearings  are  allowed,"  he  said.  “In  this  res- 
pect, the  police  chief  has  even  less  right  to 
judicial  processes  than  does  the  common 
criminal." 

Although  Moody  conceded  that  the 
"police  administrator  should  never  be  the 
'puppet  of  opportunistic  politicians,’  ’’  he 
was  adamant  on  the  point  that  elected  offi- 
cials should  not  "be  a prisoner  of  an  un- 
responsive, ineffective,  and  entrenched  po- 
lice administrator  who  refuses  to  respond 
to  the  changing  needs  of  a community." 

Shook  also  expressed  concern  for  the 
quality  of  police  service  as  it  is  affected  by 
police  chief  tenure.  He  contended  that  the 
effectiveness  of  “the  cooperative  law  en- 
forcement effort”  is  negated  by  political 


changes  in  police  leadership,  adding,  “The 
constant  specter  of  losing  one’s  job  to  po- 
litical whimsy  is  not  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  long  range  planning." 

The  IACP  president  offered  a two-point 
proposal  designed  to  guard  against  the  ar- 
bitrary removal  of  police  chiefs;  "First,  to 
ensure  against  unqualified  stewardships  of 
police  agencies,  the  simple  procedures  of 
assessment  center  testing  and  confirmation 
hearings  should  be  implemented  for  the 
selection  and  appointment  process.  Sec- 
ond, a system  of  removal  for  cause  through 
due  process  of  law  should  be  the  only  al- 
ternative to  contracts  and  tenure  for  police 
administrators." 

Moody  agreed  that  "this  subject  de- 
serves reasoned  discussion,"  but  challenged 
Shook's  method,  noting,  "There  is  merit  to 
the  underlying  intent  of  President  Shook’s 
words,  but  there  is  little  merit  to  the 
words  he  chose." 


AAPLE  NEWS 


By  HUGO  J.  MASINI 

The  painful  realities  of  implementing  police  research  findings 


There  is  something  so  natural,  so  inevitable  about  the  changing  emphasis  in  accepted 
law  enforcement  wisdom  that  it  is  hard  to  appreciate,  after  the  fact,  how  revolutionary  an 
intellectual  leap  we  have  made.  In  policing,  our  thinking  has  moved  from  the  imitation  of 
past  practices  to  a careful  scrutiny  of  all  facets  of  our  professional  activity.  Our  officers, 
no  longer  content  to  learn  solely  from  contexts,  are  seeking  knowledge  from  text  books. 
Departments  are  becoming  cognizant  of  the  value  of  research  and  are  increasingly  willing 
to  listen  to  outside  professionals. 

A Few  Tentative  Truths 

Police  departments,  strongly  tied  to  past  practices  and  traditional  methods,  have 
received  a great  deal  of  criticism  because  of  their  seemingly  impervious  resistance  to 
change.  With  tremendous  loyalty  to  the  organization  and  little  questioning  of  the  de- 
partment's role  in  a rapidly  changing  environment,  police  managers  arc  viewed  as  having 
made  passive  attempts  at  change.  Minor  modifications  in  managerial  staff  and/or  the  in- 
troduction of  modest  procedural  improvements  aimed  at  increasing  the  efficiency  in  the 
way  police  accomplish  generally  accepted  tasks  arc  seen  to  be  key  factors  in  the  overall 
change  strategy. 

But  the  reliance  on  myth  and  folklore  about  the  police  has  only  recenly  been  ques- 
tioned. The  tremendous  push  for  an  objective  or  scientific  analysis  of  policing  has  re- 
sulted in  a tendency  to  discuss  the  necessity  for  change  and  improvement  without  sys- 
tematically addressing  the  problems  of  implementation. 

Organizational  change  is  a subtle  and  gradual  process  and  the  difficulty  with  imple- 
mentation often  rests  with  the  nature  of  the  institution  itsdlf.  There  are  probably  two 
major  issues  associated  with  the  process  of  institutional  change  that  play  predominant 
roles:  (1)  The  problem  of  institutional  order;  (2)  The  problem  of  ensuring  that  forces 
of  integration  operate  in  such  a manner  to  effectively  accommodate  change. 

Any  contemplated  change  in  police  departments  must  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  legitimate  users  of  that  department.  Although 
the  suggested  change  should  improve  delivery  of  services  to  the  community,  many 
theoretically  sound  improvements  might  cause  difficulty  among  other  system  com- 
ponents if  implemented.  There  are  obvious  limits  to  how  much  change  an  organization  or 
society  can  cope  with  in  a given  time.  Any  proposed  displacement  or  elimination  of  ser- 
vice will  have  to  be  carefully  studied.  The  contemplated  change  must  meet  the  need  for 
coherence  and  permanence  and  reconcile  this  need  with  the  desirability  for  organizational 
flexibility. 

Implications  of  Institutional  Change  for  Police  Organizations 

With  a basic  understanding  of  police  organizations  and  the  concept  of  change,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  see  that  any  implementation  of  genuine  improvement  in  police  depart 
ments  will  necessarily  have  to  be  gradual.  Those  involved  in  policing  have  realized  this  for 
some  time.  But  the  large  amount  of  Federal  money  available  fjor  police  research  and  pro- 
gram development  seems  to  have  obscured  some  of  these  widely  recognized  change 


concepts. 

The  police  have  been  given  badly  needed  assistance  and  criminal  justice  research  has 
been  useful  and  enlightening.  However,  little  has  been  done  to  test  suggested  improve- 
ments and  to  develop  capable  managers  within  the  organization  to  cope  with  these  in- 
novations. 

This  shortcoming  has  not  been  solely  the  fault  of  the  Federal  government  or  the  lack 
of  sincerity  of  those  involved  in  the  interventions.  In  many  cases,  police  departments, 
because  of  extra  equipment  that  was  budgeted  as  part  of  a project,  were  willing  parti- 
cipants in  programs  which  they  neither  felt  worthwhile  nor  understood.  Local  and  state 
planning  agencies  have  been  equally  ineffective  in  translating  findings  into  usable  im- 
provements. Agencies  charged  with  monitoring  and  evaluating  the  various  programs  arc 
hampered  by  their  lack  of  involvement  with  the  intricacies  of  the  project  or  research, 
their  unfamiliarity  with  police  organizations,  and  political  considerations  and  pressures 
which  often  prevent  evaluations  or  monitoring  from  being  anything  more  than  glowing 
reports  which  bear  little  resemblance  to  reality. 

Our  present  funding  structure  and  priorities  encourage  a lot  of  research  on  isolated 
problems  withour  much  actual  change  in  basic  agency  practices.  In  large  urban  areas 
where  problems  of  victimization  are  extremely  compoicatcd,  the  situation  is  exacerbated. 
The  problems  of  crime  and  general  interpersonal,  intrafamily  decay  arc  enormous,  fin- 
ancial resources  are  scarce,  and  demands  on  police  organizations  are  increasing.  Depart- 
mental personnel  must  have  the  capacity  to  carry  on  recommended  programs.  This 
capacity  may  be  developed  by  hiring  more  research  oriented  people,  by  training  present 
personnel  or  by  modifying  present  research  priorities  to  concentrate  more  on  imple- 
mentation. Policing  and  criminal  justice  issues  are  national  in  scope  and  should  not  be 
left  to  local  agencies  to  resolve.  But  research  must  be  introduced,  applied  and  molded 
into  workable  programs  if  our  departments  are  to  reap  any  benefits. 

Conclusion 

The  implementation  of  meaningful  change  within  a police  agency  is  a difficult  but 
necessary  process.  Widely  recognized  and  accepted  improvements  arc  often  not  imple- 
mented because  of  inadequate  effort  given  to  translating  theory  into  reality,  becuse 
those  interested  in  applying  theory  fail  to  take  into  consideration  its  overall  affect  on  the 
agency,  or  because  bureaucratic  inertia  or  personal  frustration  cause  outside  intervention- 
ists to  give  up.  Both  those  individuals  who  work  within  the  agency  and  those  researchers, 
students,  and  scholars  who  study  police  agencies  must  play  a more  active  role  in  molding 
and  applying  the  available  research  findings  to  police  agencies. 

• • • 

Organizational  News 

The  Annual  Symposium,  entitled  "Professionalism  and  Unionization  of  the  Police," 
will  be  held  on  May  4-6  in  St.  Louis.  The  registration  fee  is  $25.00  and  should  be  sent  to 
AAPLE,  Eastern  Missouri  Chapter,  1 13  3 3 Big  Bend  Blvd.,St.  Louis,  MO  63 122. 


Preventing  False  Charges  and  Harassment: 
Its  In  Your  Hands! 


Sound  Scriber  Magnetic  Recording  Systems  keep  a mistake-proof,  per- 
manent record  of  all  verbal  communication  — around  the  clock,  every  day  of 
the  year.  Every  incoming  and  outgoing  call  is  recorded  word-for-word  with 
indisputable  accuracy  on  a time  calibrated  or  voice-activated  tape  - invalu- 
able for  verification  or  legal-documentation. 

Our  unique  transverse  recording  pattern  results  in  a tamper-proof,  un 
alterable  recording.  The  transverse  recording  pattern  also  enables  an  entire 
day's  activity  to  be  contained  on  a single  reel.  Tapes  are  compact  for  easy 
storage  and  can  be  erased  in  less  than  15  seconds. 


LEN-38  I 

□ Please  send  literature 

□ Please  have  local  dealer  contact  me 

□ Please  estimate  our  requirements 

□ Please  put  me  on  your  mailing  list 

I 

I 

Name I 

I 

Title  | 

• 

Company 

Address  1 1 

City State Zip | 

I 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Police  Chief.  Mason  City,  Iowa,  population  31,000,  is 
seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of  Police  Chief  to  head 
a department  of  47  swom  officers  and  15  civilian  person- 
nel. 

Applicants  must  have  three  years  experience  in  a 
public  law  enforcement  agency  or  three  years  experience 
and  two  year  of  comparable  experience  or  educational 
training.  A record  of  progressively  responsible  supervisory 
and  administrative  experience  is  necessary. 

The  salary  is  open  with  a full  range  of  fringe  benefits. 
Gosing  date  to  submit  applications  is  April  15,  1978. 
Send  inquiries  to  Mayor,  19  South  Delaware,  Mason  City, 
IA  50401.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  Department  of  Administration  of 
Justice  and  Public  Safety  at  Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 
versity is  seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of 
issistant  professor.  The  effective  starting  date  is  August 
15,  1978. 

Applicant  chosen  for  this  tenure  track  position  will 
teach  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  pursuing 
degree  options  in  planning  and  management,  and  program 
management  and  will  be  responsible  for  a heavy  student 
advising  load.  Teaching  load:  12  hours  per  semester. 
Courses  taught  will  be  in  the  areas  of  administrative  and 
organizational  theory,  as  well  as  other  police  and  manage- 
ment related  subjects. 

Salary  is  negotiable.  The  contract  will  run  for  ten 


Continued  from  Page  7 

newspapers  portrayed  the  police  as  standing  by  and 
watching  without  too  much  in  terms  of  alternatives.  They 
couldn't  arrest  all  of  the  looters  because  there  simply 
weren’t  enough  police  officers.  What  kind  of  reaction  did 
this  situation  get  in  the  foreign  press  and  among  foreign 
police  officials? 

MUELLER:  There  was  not  too  much  surprise  at  this  situa- 
tion. There  had  been  surprise  12  years  earlier  during  the 
first  blackout  in  New  York,  when  virtually  no  crime  took 
place.  There  was  a standstill  in  crime  which  surprised  the 
world  tremendously.  Well,  weather  conditions  played  a 
role  there,  all  kinds  of  other  things  played  a role.  But  I 
must  say  that  was  surprising  to  everybody  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  reaction  this  time  was  within  the  normal  range 
which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  world.  A similar, 
particularly  striking  example  was  noted  in  Montreal. 
There,  the  officers  were  out  on  strike,  which  in  effect 
meant  that  the  criminal  justice  system  was  suspended  and 
looting  took  place.  Everybody  settled  their  grievances  in 
more  or  less  violent  form.  Firebombing  of  stores  took 
place  where  people  felt  they  had  been  badly  treated.  It  is 
more  or  less  a normal  reaction.  I don't  think  the  police 
can  be  blamed  very  much  for  the  fact  that  they  were  un- 
derstaffed and  could  not  handle  the  problems.  It  would 


months  with  summer  teaching  possible. 

A Ph.D.  is  preferred,  however,  a master's  degree  is  re- 
quired with  emphasis  in  administrative  theory,  organiza- 
tional behavior,  and  police  management.  Significant  teach- 
ing experience,  five  years  of  service  with  a progressive  law 
enforement  agency,  and  some  experience  with  students 
transferring  from  a two  year  to  a four  year  program  is 
necessay. 

Interested  persons  should  send  a current  resume  and 
any  additional  information  in  support  of  their  candidacy 
to;  James  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Com- 
mittee, Department  of  Administration  of  Justice  and  Pub- 
lic Safety,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  901  West 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond  Va.  23284. 

Faculty  Position.  The  School  of  Law  Enforcement  at 
Jacksonville  State  University  in  Jacksonville,  Alabama  has 
a faculty  position  opening  at  the  Assistant  or  Associate 
level,  to  begin  September  1978.  The  school  is  located 
between  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Appalachians. 

A Ph.D.  is  preferred,  but  will  consider  A.B.D.'s.  Pre- 
ferred teaching  areas  include  private  and  industnal  secur- 
ity, law  enforement  and  general  criminal  justice.  Salary 
range  for  this  position  depends  on  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. Excellent  fringe  benefits  will  be  provided. 

Submit  vita  to:  Dr.  Tom  Barker,  Dean,  School  of  Law 
Enforcement,  Jacksonville  State  University,  Jacksonville, 


be  dangerous  for  one  or  two  officers  to  go  into  a crowd  of 
1,000  milling  people,  some  of  whom  are  armed,  to  stop 
the  riots,  looting  and  so  on.  The  fault  probably  lies  with 
management.  That  may  be  the  fault  of  citywide  manage- 
ment or  statewide  management  in  not  providing  for  emer- 
gency planning  which  would  have  put  adequate  protection 
into  the  affected  areas. 

LEN:  In  many  instances,  the  reason  given  for  the  looting 
and  the  burning  in  the  second  blackout  was  the  fact  that 
the  neighborhoods  had  broken  down  and  there  was  no 
form  of  social  control.  Are  you  saying  that  this  is  pretty 
much  the  condition  in  most  other  urban  areas  of  the 
world? 

MUELLER:  You  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  pre- 
cisely that  takes  precedence.  One  more  example  is  of  a 
really  highly  civilized  country,  Denmark.  When  the  Nazis 
occupied  Denmark  in  1944  and  arrested  the  Danish  police 
department,  the  theft  rate  and  the  burglary  rate  increased 
tenfold  in  a cool,  calm,  civilized  country  like  Denmark.  Of 
course,  it  does  something.  It  does  something  everywhere. 

There  is  something  to  the  value  of  having  a criminal 
justice  system,  a law  enforcement  system.  Moral  values 
alone  cannot  govern  a society.  Strength  is  necessary,  and 
that  strength  can  come  only  from  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. You  take  a light;  you  switch  it  off.  It  is  no  longer 
there  and  the  flood  gates  may  open. 


Alabama  36265. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty.  A new  tenure  track  position  at 
the  assistant  professor  or  instructor  rank  is  open  at  the 
Center  for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice  at  St.  Cloud  State 
University.  This  position  entails  teaching  general  criminal 
justice  courses. 

An  earned  doctorate  is  preferred,  however,  persons 
near  completion  of  the  doctorate  will  be  considered. 

For  information  and  application  forms,  contact:  Dr. 
Robert  Prout,  Director  of  The  Center  for  Studies  in  Crim- 
inal Justice,  St.  Cloud  State  University,  St.  Cloud,  MN. 
56301.  The  deadline  for  the  receipt  of  completed  applica- 
tion materials  is  April  15,  1978. 

Police  Psychologist.  The  City  and  County  of  Denver  is 
seeking  a police  psychologist  to  perform  the  following 
duties:  assist  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  department's  in-service  training  program  on  stress 
management;  provide  psychological  counseling  to  police 
officers  who  voluntarily  request  it;  administer  and  inter- 
pret the  results  of  psychological  and  biofeedback  testing 
when  applicable,  and  maintain  data,  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  privacy  and  confidentiality,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  projects’  achievement  of  objective. 

Requirements  include  a Ph.D.  in  psychology  and  two 
years'  experience  in  clinical  psychology  beyond  a clinical 
internship.  Experience  must  be  in  the  area  of  individual 
adult  counseling  with  training  or  experience  specifically 
related  to  stress  management  in  an  industrial  governmen- 
tal or  public  safety  setting. 

The  salary  for  the  position  is  negotiable  up  to  $26,628 
and  is  due  for  adjustment  on  May  1,  1978.  The  position 
is  funded  under  a twelve-month  grant  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  with  a strong 
possibility  of  continued  funding  by  the  city  after  that. 
The  best  qualified  applicants  will  be  invited  to  Denver 
for  an  oral  examination  with  at  least  part  of  the  ex- 
pense defrayed  by  the  city. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit  a detailed  resume, 
including  experience,  educational  background,  present 
employment  status,  and  other  pertinent  personal  infor- 
mation, to:  Career  Service  Authority,  Attention:  Gerald 
Thalhamar,  414  14th  Street,  Denver,  CO  80202.  All 
resumes  and  supporting  materials  must  be  received  by 
April  7,  1978. 


FACULTY  POSITIONS 

Youngstown  State  University,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
- Beginning  date  in  September,  1978  Position  calls 
for  emphasis  in  the  area  of  Corrections.  The  candi- 
date should  be  able  to  instruct  in  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  program  as  well  as  to  participate  in 
Criminal  Justice  Research.  Practical  experience  in 
Correctional  Treatment  and  a Doctoral  Degree  is  re- 
quired. Rank  and  salary  is  competitive  and  will  de- 
pend upon  academic  preparation,  teaching  excellence, 
and  professional  experience.  The  university  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Institution.  Minority  applicants  are  en- 
couraged to  apply.  Applications  must  be  received  by 
April  29,  1978.  Send  vita,  letter  of  reference,  and 
supporting  materials  to  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Youngstown  State 
University,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44555. 


FACULTY  OPENINGS 

Memphis  State  University  is  seeking  two  (2)  candi- 
dates with  academic  prepartion  and/or  employment 
experience  to  serve  as  faculty  members  in  a growing 
criminal  justice  department  which  is  a part  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  primary  responsibility  will 
be  classroom  instruction  in  a BA  program  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  a graduate  program 
in  criminal  justice  or  a related  area.  Agency  experi- 
ence and/or  teaching  experience  is  preferred  Salary 
will  be  competitive  for  the  positions  which  start 
September  1,  1978.  Submit  resume  by  May  1,  1978 
to  Director,  Institute  of- Criminal  Justice,  405  Mit- 
chell Hall,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis. 
Tennessee  38152.  An  equal  employment  opportunity 
university. 
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Preserve  your  back 


Now  you  can  bind  your  back  issues  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  into  an  attractive  and  useful 
reference  tool.  Each  blue  vinyl  binder  is 
gold-embossed  with  LEN's  distinctive  logo,  and 
holds  a year's  run  of  America's  fastest  growing  law 
enforcement  newspaper. 

The  binders  are  priced  at  $12.00  each,  and  a 
limited  number  of  the  sturdy  covers  is  available 
.containing  volumes  one  through  three.  A complete 
set  of  filled  binders,  already  stocked  with  41  back 
issues,  costs  $35.00.  Send  your  order  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Dept.  B,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


LEN  interview:  UN’s  Gerhard  Mueller 
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April  17-20,  1978.  Police  Executive  and 
Personnel  Administration  Course.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego.  Tuition:  $200.  Contact: 
G.  Patrick  Gallagher,  Director,  Police 
Executive  Program,  1909  K Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

• • • 

April  17-20,  1978.  Police  Performance 
Evaluation  and  Appraisal  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  The  Traffic  Institute.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact:  Registrar, 

Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
405  Church  Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 
Telephone:  (312)  492-7245. 

• • • 

April  17-21,  1978.  Allocation  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Police  Manpower  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  For  more  details  write  or 
phone:  IACP,  11  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg, MD  20760.  Telephone  (301)  948- 
0922. 


April  18-20,  1978.  Vice  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School  in  Cleveland  , Ohio.  Fee  $100. 
For  more  details  contact:  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School,  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tele- 
phone: (216)  368-3308. 

• t • 

April  19,  1978.  Drug  Abuse  Enforce- 
ment Course:  Law  & Procedures.  To  be 
held  at  the  S.E.  Massachusetts  Regional 
Police  Training  Academy,  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  Presented  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  Training  Council, 
One  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  MA  02108. 
Telephone:  (617)  727-7827. 

• • • 

April  21,  1978.  Fourth  Annual  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Conference.  To  be 
held  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice in  New  York  City  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center.  General  registration  fee: 
$30;  for  John  Jay  students  with  ID  cards. 
$15.  For  further  information,  contact  Ms. 
Michael-Ann  Graziano,  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Rm.  2104S,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212) 
489-3592. 

• • • 

April  23-28,  1978.  Advanced  Organized 
Crime  Program.  To  be  held  in  Dallas  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Registrar, 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys, 
College  of  Law,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston.  TX  77004. 

« • • 

April  24-28,  1978.  One  week  course. 
Crime  Prevention  and  the  Juvenile.  Con- 
ducted by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Educational  Pro- 
grams Manager,  University  of  Louisville, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40208. 
Telephone:  (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

April  24-28,  1978.  Crisis  Intervention 
Seminar.  Presented  bv  the  University  of 
Delewarc  in  Wilmington.  Tuition  $175. 
For  information,  write,  Jacob  Haber,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Academic/Professional 
Programs,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wil- 
mington, DE  19806. 

• • • 

April  24-May  19,  1978.  Training  Pro- 
gram - Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute. Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  at  the  University  Park 
campus.  Fee:  $795.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: James  R.  Homer,  S-203,  Henderson 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802.  Tele- 
phone: (814)  865-1452. 


April  24-May  26,  1978.  Investigation 
Course  V.  Conducted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Florida,  Institute  on  Organ- 
ized Crime.  Fee:  $300.  For  additional  de- 
tails, contact:  William  H.  Dunman,  16400 
N.W.  32nd  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33054. 
Telephone:  (305)  625-2438. 

• • • 

April  26-28,  1978.  Fundamental  Crime 
Analysis  Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Ramada 
Inn-Metro  in  Fomulus  (Detroit),  Michigan 
by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee;  $255.  For  de- 
tails, write:  Michael  O’Neil,  Vice  President, 
Theorem  Institute,  1737  North  First 
Street,  Suite  590,  San  Jose  CA  95112. 

• • • 

April  28,  1978.  Battered  Women  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  Illinois  Valley  Crime  Pre- 
vention Commission.  To  be  held  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  Union  Center  at  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Kimberly 
Dixon,  Training  Coordinator,  Illinois  Val- 
ley Crime  Prevention  Commission,  22  East 
Marion  Street,  Princeton,  IL  61356.  Tele- 
phone: (815)  875-2101. 

• • • 

April  29,  1978.  Criminal  Justice  Educa- 
tion Association  of  New  York  Annual 
Meeting:  Conference  on  the  Future  of 
Criminal  Justice  Education.  To  be  held  at 
John  Jay  College  in  New  York  City.  For 
more  information;  contact:  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Center,  John  Jay  College,  444  West 
56th  St.  NY,  NY  10019. 

• • 

April  30,  1978.  Civil  Emergency  Man- 
agement Course.  Presented  by  the  Califor- 
nia Specialized  Training  Institute  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  For  more  details,  write:  Cali- 
fornia Specialized  Training  Institute,  Build- 
ing 904,  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA 
93406. 

• • • 

May  1-5,  1978.  The  Police  Response  to 
the  Crimes  of  Homicide  and  Rape.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity at  University  Park.  Fee:  $175.  For 
further  information,  sec:  April  24-May  19. 

• • • 

Mav  1-5,  1978.  Workshop:  Meeting  the 

Clandestine  Threat.  To  be  held  in  Las 
Vegas  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Tuition;  $375.  For  more 
details,  see:  April  17-21. 

• • • 

May  8-12,  1978.  Analytical  Investiga- 
tion Methods  Course.  To  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago by  Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc.  For  more 
details,  write;  P.O.  Drawer  Q.  1528  Cha- 
pala St.,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93102. 


95352.  Telephone:  (209)  526-2000,  ext. 
541. 

• • • 

May  15-16,  1978.  Seminar:  The  Crimi- 
nal Personality.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  by 
The  Women’s  Crusade  Against  Crime.  A 
nominal  fee  will  be  required  to  cover  basic 
costs.  For  more  informantion,  write  or 
phone:  The  Women’s  Crusade  Against 

Crime,  1221  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63103.  Telephone:  (314)  231-0425. 

• • • 

May  15-17,  1978.  Seminar:  Techniques 
of  Narcotics  Investigation.  To  be  held  at 
the  Davis  Keller  Conference  Center  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Fee:  $150. 
For  further  information  consult:  April  24- 
May  19. 

• • • 

May  15-26,  1978.  Southern  Police  Insti- 
tute; Techniques  of  Instruction.  Presented 
by  the  School  of  Police  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Louisville.  Fee:  $350. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Southern 
Police  Institute,  School  of  Police  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Louisville,  Louisville, 
KY  40208.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

May  16-18,  1978.  Seminar:  Audits/ 
Financial  Investigations  That  Detect  Fraud 
and  Embezzlement.  Presented  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Investigators.  To  be 
held  at  the  Baker  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Fee:  $225.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators,  815 
15th  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
Telephone:  (202)  347-5500. 

• • • 

May  16-June  15,  1978.  Private  Investi 
gator  Training  Course.  Presented  by  Case 
Western  Reserve  Law  School  in  Cleveland. 
Tuition  $100.  For  further  information, 
consult:  April  18-20. 

• • • 

May  17-18,  1978.  Career  Criminal  Con- 
ference. To  be  held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland,  Oregon.  Presented  by  the  District 
Attorney  for  Multnomah  County.  Fee:  $30 
for  preregistration  and  $35  at  the  door. 
For  further  information  contact:  Kelly 
Bacon,  Career  Criminal  Conference.  Rm. 
600  Multnomah  County  Courthouse,  Port- 
land, OR  97204.  Telephone  (503)  248- 
3105. 

• • • 

May  .21-26,  1978.  Prosecutor’s  Office 
Administrator  Course,  Part  1.  To  be  held  in 
Houston,  Texas  by  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys.  For  more  details, 
consult-  April  23-28. 


Rd.,  Rochester,  NY  14623;  Telephone: 
(716)442-9106. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Security  Surveys  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  Indiana  University  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Safety  Training.  To  be  held 
in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  $200.  For  additional  in- 
formation, write;  Donald  P.  Weir,  Coordi- 
nator of  Security  Training,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, Center  for  Public  Safety  Training, 
150  W.  Market  Street,  Sutie  400,  In- 
dianapolis, IN  46204. 

• • • 

May  22-26,  1978.  Ninth  Conference  of 
the  International  Association  of  Airport 
and  Seaport  Police.  To  be  held  in  London, 
England.  For  more  details,  write:  The 
Secretary,  I.A.A.S.P.,  8,  Gallions  Entrance, 
London,  E16  2QD. 

• • • 

May  22-Junc  2,  1978.  Alcohol  and 
Chemical  Testing  Course.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Fee:  $290.  For 
complete  details,  write:  University  of 
Maryland,  Conferences  and  Institutes  Divi- 
sion, University  Boulevard  at  Adclphi  Rd. 
College  Park,  MD  20742. 

• • • 

May  24-26,  1978.  Management  Work- 
shop. To  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Fee; 
$200.00  For  further  information  contact; 
Interface  Resource  Group.  3112  Wayne 
Avc.,  Dayton,  OH  45420.  Telephone  (513) 
254-6775. 

• • • 

May  25-June  10,  1978.  Travelling  Semi 
nar  to  the  Cities  of  Moscow,  I-cningrad, 
and  Lallinn.  Sponsored  by  the  University 
of  Dayton’s  Criminal  Justice  Program. 
Cost:  $1383.  For  further  information  and 
application  forms  write:  Professor  Brian 
Firschner,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton,  Dayton,  OH  45469. 

• • • 

May  27-Junc  3,  1978.  Ninth  Circuit 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Association  of 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America.  To  be  held  at 
the  Royal  Lahaina  Resort  in  Maui,  Hawaii. 
For  more  details,  write  or  call:  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America,  P.O.  Box 
3717,  Georgetown,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  Telephone:  (202)  965-3500. 

• • • 

May  28-Junc  2,  1978.  Police  Super- 
vision Program.  Conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia's  Criminal  Justice  Division, 
in  Athens.  Fee;  $185.  For  details  on  this  or 
other  programs,  contact:  Mike  Swanson, 
Continuing  Education  Programs,  Criminal 
Justice  Division,  Institute  ot  Government, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA  30602. 
Telephone;  (404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

June  1-2,  1978.  Seminar:  Police  Mental 
Health.  To  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  the  National  Association  of  Police 
(Shaplains  and  Law  Enforcement  News  Inc. 
Fee:  $45.  For  further  information  and 
registration  materials  contact:  Mr.  Jack 
Brennan,  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
St.  New  York.  NY  10019. 

• • • 


Mav  8-12.  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  To  be  conducted 
in  Rochester,  New  York  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  For  more  information, 
write.  Law  Enforcement  and  Security  Mar- 
kets, Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  06 
06  17-A,  343  State  St.,  Rochester,  NY 
14650. 

• • • 

May  8-26,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Supervision  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center.  Fee:  $42  per  unit.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Jack  McArthur,  Di- 
rector, Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA 


May  21-27,  1978.  Terrorism/Civil  Dis- 
orders Seminar.  Conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunction  with 
LF.AA.  For  more  details,  write  or  call: 
DSGA.  DeMauro  or  Detective  R.  Stengel, 
Project  Coordinators,  New  Jersey  State  Po- 
lice Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 
(201)  449-5200  ext.  240. 

• • • 

May  22-24,  1978.  Police  Executive  Man- 
agement Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Training 
Center  in  Rochester,  New  York.  For  de- 
tails contact:  Phillip  C.  O'Sullivan,  Di- 
rector, Regional  Criminal  Justice  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Center.  100  E.  Henrietta 


June  5-7,  1978.  Planning  a Productivity 
System  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Washington 
DC  by  the  Theorem  Institute.  For  more  de- 
tails sec:  April  26-28. 

• • • 

June  5-7,  1978.  Weapon  Selection 
Body  Armor,  Weapons  and  Ammunition 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further  details  see 
April  17-21. 

• • • 

June  5-9,  1978.  Analytical  Investigation 
Method  Course.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  by  Anacapa  Sciences.  Inc,  For  more 
details,  sec:  May  8-12. 
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Eaves  suspended  from  Atlanta 
post  amid  cheating  charges 


Continued  from  Page  1 
rate  by  about  10  percent,  while  he  "virtual- 
ly eliminated"  incidents  of  police  brutality. 

Even  in  his  final  crisis,  the  commissioner 
was  not  without  supporters.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  reported  that  in  an  emergency 
City  Council  meeting  called  by  Jackson 
two  days  after  the  release  of  the  Thrower- 
Ward  report,  a number  of  councilmen  chal- 
lenged the  findings  of  the  investigation. 

One  council  member  said  that  he 
thought  the  cheating  report  should  be 
“shelved"  outright,  while  four  others  ex- 
pressed concern  over  probe's  use  of  lie 
detector  tests  to  draw  its  conclusions, 
sources  told  the  Constitution. 

Describing  the  scandal  as  "Atlanta's 
Watergate"  and  Eaves  as  “Richard  Nixon," 
a Georgia  State  representative  from  Atlan- 
ta, Hosea  Williams,  noted  that  “if  it  had 
been  a white  chief,  it  would  have  been 
washed  over." 

But  a more  prominent  Atlanta  politi- 
cal leader,  State  Senator  Julian  Bond, 
called  for  Eaves’s  ouster  shortly  after  the 
report  was  released.  'There  is  going  to  be  a 
continuing  negative  impact  as  long  as  Com- 
missioner Eaves  is  in  office,”  he  told  re- 
porters. 

Like  Jackson,  Bond  said  that  the  report 
did  not  convince  him  of  Eaves’s  guilt  in  the 
matter.  “I  keep  reminding  myseit  that  this 
is  just  collected  evidence  by  these  two 
men,”  he  noted.  “It’s  not  court  records, 
just  opinion." 

However,  the  state  senator  declared  that 
the  cheating  incident  “is  going  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  continuing  controversy  until  it's  re- 
solved," and  he  noted  that  if  Eaves  re- 
mained in  office  he  would  "be  subject  to 
suspicion  by  his  own  men  and  by  the  pub- 
lic for  the  rest  of  his  tenure." 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  testimony  in 


the  report  came  from  Officer  William 
Taylor,  who  had  charged  that  he  was  or- 
dered by  the  commissioner  to  provide  ad- 
vance copies  of  the  test  to  selected  officers. 
Taylor  disclosed  that  Eaves  once  told  him: 

“Well,  I want  these  people  to  score  high 
enough  so  that  I will  have  no  problems  pro- 
moting them,  but  you  get  with  Sergeant 
[Thomas  N.]  Walton  and  you  work  that 
out.  I don’t  want  to  know  anything  about 
it." 

In  a Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
conducted  shortly  before  the  cheating 
scandal  broke  into  the  open  last  year  (LEN 
tl-EN  — Vol.  Ill,  No.  3),  Eaves  emphasized 
the  need  for  promoting  blacks  to  executive 
police  positions  through  the  use  of  a "vali- 
dated examination." 

"I  think  if  we  change  it  to  an  examina- 
tion that  is  objective,  that  does  not  reflect 
cultural  biases,  then  you  will  get  a number 
of  blacks  making  it  into  the  system,"  he 
said  at  the  time.  "I  think  that  is  what  I 
would  insist  on,  that's  what  I am  insisting 
on,  and  that's  what  other  folks  would  be 
insisting  on  to  make  the  system  work  — 
probably  to  perfection.” 
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REPLACEMENT  ANTENNAS  - Russell 
Industries  has  introduced  a complete  line 
of  walkie-talkie,  base  station  and  mobile 
antennas  designed  to  replace  original  equip- 
ment. 

Featuring  unbreakable  rubber-enclosed 
components,  the  "Rubber  Duckie"  anten- 
nas are  available  for  citizens  band,  low 
band,  tri-band,  hi/lo  band,  UHF,  VHF  and 
ham  applications.  Non-rubberized  scanner 
replacement  antennas  may  also  be  ordered. 

For  an  illustrated  brochure,  write:  Rus- 
sell Industries,  Inc.,  3069  Lawson  Boule- 
vard, Oceanside,  NY  11572.  Telephone: 
(516)  536-5700. 

• • • 

BUSINESS  CRIME  FILMS  - Harper  & 
Row  Media  is  offering  two  new  films  that 
emphasize  the  ways  in  which  both  large 
and  small  companies  and  the  police  can 
interact  to, control  loss  from  crime. 

"Loss  Prevention  for  Business:  Intrusion 
and  Access  Control”  illustrates  cost  effec- 
tive methods  for  combatting  externally 
perpetrated  thefts,  stressing  the  need  for  a 
plan  to  identify  and  security  problem 
areas,  while  demonstrating  security  training 
for  key  personnel.  Emphasis  is  also  placed 
on  a company’s  cooperation  with  local 
crime  prevention  units  as  well  as  with  se- 
curity and  loss  prevention  personnel. 

The  second  film,  entitled  "Loss  Preven- 
tion for  Business:  Internal  Crime,”  dis- 
cusses methods  for  preventing  and  discour- 
aging employee  theft,  including  prosecu- 
tion. Topics  covered  in  the  movie  include 
white  collar  crime,  pilferage,  fraud,  embez- 
zlement, expense  account  cheating  and 
computer  data  bank  security  breaches. 

Each  of  the  16mm  color/sound  films  is 
20  minutes  long  and  is  available  for  seven- 
day  preview  and/or  purchase  from:  Harper 
& Row  Media,  Order  Fulfillment,  2350 
Virginia  Avenue,  Hagerstown,  MD  21740. 

• • • 

REVOLVER  GRIPS  - The  SK/C  Presenta- 
tion/Compac  Grips  from  Pachmayr  Gun 
Works  are  custom  manufactured  for  all 
Smith  & Wesson  revolvers  that  use  the 
round  butt  "K”  frame. 


Model  12  fits  the  .38  M & P Airweight, 
Model  19  is  designed  for  the  .357  Combat 


Magnum,  and  Model  66  fits  the  .357  Com- 
bat Magnum  Stainless.  Similar  grips  are 
available  for  all  Ruger  Speed-Six  models. 

For  details,  write  or  phone:  Pachmayr 
Gun  Works,  Inc.,  1220  South  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Los  Angeles,  CA  90015.  Telephone. 
(213)  748-7271. 

• • • 

SURVIVAL  KIT  — Cadlyn's  Inc.  has  begun 
distributing  the  Boony  Box,  a shirt  poc- 
ket-sized package  that  contains  an  array  of 
basic  survival  items. 

Included  in  the  l”x2Vi"x4”  kit  are  a 


Taylor  compass,  fire  starters,  a metal  mir- 
ror,  a signaling  whistle,  an  aluminum  plas- 
tic blanket,  a sharpening  stone,  three  feet 
of  nylon  lanyard,  first  aid  items,  moleskin, 


and  full  instructions. 

Designed  as  a back-up  survival  outfit  for 
those  who  work  or  play  outdoors,  the  kit  is 
available  from:  Cadlyn's  Dept.  EN,  8146- 
G,  North  23rd  Ave.  Phoenix,  AZ  85021. 

• • • 

RADAR  UNITS  — A new  line  of  K-band 
radar  speed  meters  is  now  available  that 
allows  an  officer  to  shoot  a beam  and  lock 
in  the  speed  reading  before  a radar  detector 
has  time  to  warn  the  motorist. 

Manufactured  by  Decatur  Electronics, 
the  scries  features  the  Range  Master  724 
Moving  Radar  that  comes  complete  with  a 
"Super  Midget"  antenna  and  a compact 
dash-mounted  module.  The  antenna  is 
mounted  on  a swivel  base  for  accurate 
beam  control,  while  the  console  flashes  dig- 
ital readouts,  providing  cither  manual  or 
automatic  hold  of  the  motorist’s  speed. 

A stationary  model  of  the  724,  called 
the  Ra-Gun,  is  also  available.  A one-piece 
version  of  the  model  contains  both  antenna 
and  readout  module  in  one  package,  allow- 
ing an  officer  to  shoot  and  read  a motor- 
ist's speed  all  in  one  operation. 

Complete  information  is  available  from: 
Decatur  Electronics,  Inc.,  725  Bright 
Street*  Decatur  IL  62522. 
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